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PEACE WITH AMERICA. 


NS that the risk of war has passed away, it is allow- 
able to reflect on the greatness of the evil which has 
been averted. An enormous preponderance of force would 
probably have secured the English arms from disaster, but it 
might have been found difficult to conquer an honourable 

The Americans would have been well aware that, in 
a war for the vindication of the national honour, there would 
be no attempt at territorial aggrandisement, and that 
a generous enemy would not even desire permanently 
to destroy the prosperity of the Republic. The Atlantic 
ports would have been blockaded, the independence of the 
South would have been at once established, but, unless 
Canada had been seriously threatened, the Maine frontier 
itself would probably have escaped rectification. Enormous 
expense would have been ungrudgingly incurred without a 
wish for profit or a hope of what is called glory. The chief 
reason for the repugnance to the war was founded on the dis- 
tracted and helpless condition of the former Union. Northern 
journalists and stump orators have uttered frantic protests 
against the cowardice of England in attacking or menacing 
during its utmost need the Power which had so often, in 
the days of its prosperity, enjoyed impunity for insult and 
encroachment. Policemen are familiar with the logic of 
many an angry vixen who defies her husband to 
return an unprovoked blow on pain of being denounced 
as a coward. The appeal, however inequitable, is 
allowed to have a certain force, for it is unsatis- 
factory, even when it is unavoidable, to take advan- 
tage of the weak. The 60,000 recruits from Indiana 
who were imagined by two Senators at breakfast, possess 
not the smallest terror for the practical English mind. 
Millions of men hawe been so freely talked of, that 
theoretical military statistics can no longer excite either 
interest or alarm. Federal patriotism blows alternately hot 
and cold, when it whines at the alleged injustice of an 
overbearing bully, whom it the next moment threatens as a 
helpless victim. The argument that the Northern States 
have already a war on their hands is far more effective 
than the boast of illimitable resources. It is not denied that 
the seceding part of the Union is nearly as populous 
as England and Wales, or that the number of men of a 
fighting age consequently exceeds the requirements of any 
military levy. At the same time, it is seen that the Federal 
armies have not been able to gain a foot of ground from an 
adversary far inferior in every material element of strength, 
and Americans themselves can scarcely affect to put the 
Confederacy on a level with England. The war which we 
have happily escaped would have been undertaken under an 
overwhelming sense of duty, with a reasonable prospect of 
uninterrupted success; but every blow inflicted on the 
enemy would have been attended with regret, especially 
as it would have increased and perpetuated the resentment 
of the baffled aggressor. 

Mr. Sewarp’s despatch will not be received in an unfriendly 
spirit. Its voluminous apologies for doing right are addressed, 
not to his nominal correspondent, but to an angry population, 
and, perhaps, to an imperfectly educated superior. The 
Secretary OF Stare, himself an eminent lawyer, may pro- 
bably have understood from the first the utter futility of the 
arguments of such jurists as Mr. Everert, Mr. Sumner, and 
Captain Witxes. Mr. Cusmine, formerly a professed 
enemy of England, publicly repudiated all excuses for the 
siezure except the defence which was founded on a misin- 
terpretation of Lord Srows.1’s reference to the rights and 
liabilities of Ambassadors. Under the pressure of official re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Szewarp may have examined the question 
more thoroughly, and Europeans might suppose that he 
would have served his country better by acting on the con- 


viction which he now avows before he could be supposed to 
yield to coercion. Yet there may have been sufficient 
reasons for the delay, and England at least has no right to 
complain of the policy which exhibited to the world her own 
resolution and her great resources, while it involved Federal 
politicians in every possible inconsistency and absurdity. 
The municipal corporations of New England and New York 
can scarcely feel grateful to the Minister who gave them 
time to celebrate the triumphs of a ship of war over an 
unoffending neutral packet. If Americans ever laugh, 
Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Lixcotn must have felt some 
amusement while the Senate House was echoing to 
Mr. Hatr’s fierce denunciation of the mean surrender, which 
had, at the time, been actually effected. The House of Re- 
presentatives had previously been hoaxed by the taci- 
turn Cabinet into a vote of thanks for the outrage 
which has been disavowed and repaired by the Go- 
vernment. It is proper and decorous to assume 
that the Presmpent has been influenced solely by that 
regard for law which is judiciously assigned by his Mi- 
nisters as his motive for making a just concession. His 
countrymen must settle among themselves the expediency 
of delaying the acknowledgment until they had all but 
unanimously pledged themselves to the regularity of the 
disputed transaction. The armaments of England produced 
no effect on the Roman firmness of the White House, but 
they certainly were followed by a singular change in the 
language of the popular journals. It is remarkable that, 
until the arrival of the news from England, not a single 
public writer in the Northern States had taken that sound 
view of international law which appears to Mr. Szwarp so 
clear and irrefragable. 

The organs of public opinion have noteven availed themselves 
of the justification on which the Government wisely depends. 
With one accord, they declare that the demands of England 
are only conceded because one war is enough at a time. 
The argument, though highly practical, is not equally dig- 
nified, nor is it altogether consistent with the numerous 
expositions of the certain victory which would have been 
secured on the Canadian frontier. At the last moment, the 
wise and conscientious instructors of their fellow-citizens 
hesitate to acknowledge the necessity of concession, while 
they never profess to take its justice into considera- 
tion. The Z'ribune, which is constantly recommended to 
English readers as the most respectable Northern journal, 
doubts whether French and Irish assistance might not redress 
the balance of force between America and England. It is 
proposed that, in consideration of a distinctive tariff, ex- 
cluding English goods from the market in favour of French 
produce, the Emperor Napo.eon should be invited to join 
in the war, notwithstanding his declared concurrence in the 
justice of the English demands. The universal craze about 
Ireland may be passed over without remark, but the impudent 
oddity of a deliberate bid for a French alliance deserves a pass- 
ing notice. The belief that a great potentate would publicly and 
openly sell his support to an iniquitous war, could only occur 
toa North American politician. The practical convenience 
of the conventional decencies which are taken for granted in 
other civilized communities, is scarcely appreciated until the 
repulsive effect of a less cultivated morality jars on unac- 
customed nerves. After all, little reliance is placed either on 
French assistence or on the singular resource of an imaginary 
desertion from the ranks of the Irish regiments in the Con- 
federate service. The newspapers for the most part con- 
tent themselves with threats of future revenge, as soon 
as the Southern rebellion is thoroughly suppressed. It 
is satisfactory to reflect that empty words are forgotten as 
soon as they are uttered, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that angry vapours will have the smallest effect on the policy 
of future years. If the numerous chances of collision which 
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may arise during the civil war pass over without any serious 
dispute, there is every ground to believe that peace is more 
secure than at any former period. The American populace 
had some excuse for believing that it was impossible to pro- 
voke England into actual resistance. The recollection of the 
Trent will effectually correct the error, and Mr. Sewarp, by 
delaying his concession until the whole country was pledged 
to the adoption of the outrage, has taken the best possible 
method of driving the new conviction home. 

The capture of two prisoners on board the English ship 
Eugenia would have attracted more attention if it had not 
occurred during the very crisis of a still more important 
controversy. There are some peculiarities in the case which 
may possibly give rise to discussion, and if the Federal 
Government can prove that the ship was not entitled to the 
protection of the English fing, there will of course be no 
ground for remonstrance. It is doubtful whether the 
seizure of the prisoners took place in the local waters 
of Texas, but if the capture is defended on the 
ground of municipal jurisdiction, a serious question may 
be raised between the Governments. The Federal Go- 
vernment claims sovereignty over the Confederate 
territories, but during the war the pretension is not ac- 
knowledged by neutral Powers. 1t is said that a demand 
for reparation is contained in the English answer to Mr, 
Sewarp’s despatch, and therefore it must be assumed that 
the statements which have been published are substantially 
correct. Mr. Hae politely denounces the interference of 
“ those pettifoggers who are called law officers of the Crown.” 
The Senate may perhaps share the opinion of Judge BicELow, 
that legal questions are most fitly withdrawn from the cog- 
nizance of lawyrrs, or decided according to the non-pro- 
fessional “instincts of their heads.” In England there 
is a disposition to refer doubtful questions to those 
who are best qualified to understand them. Mr. 
Sewarp has concurred with the whole of Europe in the opi- 
nion that the pettifoggers judged correctly in the case of the 
Trent, and it is possible that an unbiassed opinion may be 
equally sound in any farther complication which may have 
arisen. It will not be easy to persuade Englishmen to lay 
aside the gratifying belief that ail danger of war is over. The 
opportunity of retiring from the stage to take a place amongst 
the audience has been welcomed with the most unaffected 
satisfaction. It cannot be said that enthusiasm for the 
Federal cause has been greatly promoted by the experience 
of the last six wecks ; but neutrality, always carefully main- 
tained, will be still more eagerly cherished under a sense of 
escape from an odious and unprofitable war. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


HE Lorp Apvocate'’s speech or lecture at the Ediuburgh 

Chamber of Commerce was a favourable specimen of the 
miscellaneous discourses which are so popular in provincial 
towns. The disinclination of the audience to hear the ad- 
ventures of a bill of exchange was natural and excusable. 
Mr. Moncrierr would probably make such a lecture both 
instructive and amusing; but men of business who have 
either received doubtful bills from others, or found difficulty 
in providing for their own, would rather not, in the intervals 
of their labours, recal unpleasant recollections. It would 
perhaps be better to deal with the subject before some Society 
where bills of exchange are unknown or unfamiliar documents. 
A revelation of some of the simpler mysteries of commerce 
would interest many inquiring minds which habitually regard 
funds and exchanges with admiring wonder. A speech, how- 
ever, on things in general suits gregarious listeners better, and 
the desire to hear what an accomplished and eminent man 
is thinking of may be regarded as a wholesome and liberal 
curiosity. As a responsible law officer, the Lorp ApvocaTE 
touched but lightly on the question which lately excited 
universal anxiety. It may be collected that he approves of 
the conduct of the Government ; and his opinion consequently 
is included in the all but unanimous consent of lawyers, 
which denounced as illegal the seizure of passengers on board 
the Trent. The general theme of the speech, however, 
was not the immediate political crisis, but the circumstances 
and tendencies of the existing generation. ‘The title of 
“ A Happy New Year” indicated a spirit of modest optimism 
which became the place and the occasion. If the common 
formula is to extend beyond a barren wish, some reason must 
be assigned for the hope of success and prosperity. On the 
whole, it is allowable to congratulate Chambers of Commerce 


and the world at large on the past, on the prospects of the 
future, and on the discovery that in many cases interests once 
supposed to be opposite are really harmonious or identical. 
A general tone of cheerfulness was the more unob- 
jectionable as Mr. Moncrierr resisted the temptation of 
degrading congratulation into flattery. The merchants and 
traders of Edinburgh were not informed that their country 
was the greatest in the world, or that they were themselves 
the enlightened authors of the general prosperity. The 
object of the speech was rather to deprecate undue alarms 
by the selection of well-chosen instances in which apparent 
causes of evil had been found to contain within themselves, 
or to receive from without, unforeseen correctives and com- 
pensations. Observant lawyers have long anticipated the 
Lorp Apvocarer’s observation, that the profession profits by 
increased litigation whenever law is made simpler and cheaper, 
Economists have uniformly taught that the general increase of 
wealth tends to encourage the industry and trade of every 
separate community. On a large scale, all is for the best, or 
rather the world is, as far as human judgments reach, the 
best of all possible worlds. Though not perhaps as good as 
might be wished, it is better than any alternative econtri- 
vance that could be suggested. Bastiat and others have 
shown, with much ingenuity, that the laws of supply and 
demand are as systematically beneficent as those of light, or 
gravity, or organic assimilation ; and the Lorp ApvocatE 
elucidates the same doctrine in two or three particular 
cases, though he perhaps confuses accidental instances of 
good luck with intrinsic properties of civilized society. 
The increased business of the Queen’s Bench under the 
Common Law Procedure Act may, in a certain sense, be 
regarded as a special application of the immutable laws of 
the universe ; but the failure or postponement of Mauruus’s 
gloomy forebodings, as far as it depends on discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia, neither illustrates 
nor confutes any theory whatever. The Essay on Popu- 
lation purported to prove, not that there were too 
many guests at the national table, but that the table 
and the larder were not as indefinitely elastic as th 
numbers of the company. In a period of distress pe 
low wages, the doctrine was naturally applied to existing 
circumstances, and the proof that a country might be over- 
peopled was confused with the assumption that the period of 
repletion had already arrived in Engiand. Mr. Mauruus 
would have been the last to deny that food might, under 
particular cireumstances, increase faster than mouths to eat it. 
If he had lived to the present time, he would have seen that 
Free-trade, the progress of invention, and the supply of gold 
have, with the aid of a large emigration, more than balanced 
the excess of births over deaths. On the other hand, the dimi- 
nution of the Irish population after the famine of 1847 
proved with irrefragable force the soundness of the principles 
which it was the business of his life to expound. The Lorp 
ApvocaTe may be excused for telling his hearers that 
MALtuus never persuaded a young man not to marry ; and 
his comment that human conduct depends little on pure logic 
is undoubtedly consistent with fact. Severe criticism might 
raise a question whether indifference to necessary principles 
is, on the whole, avirtue or a subject for complacent remarks, 
The only boast which the Lorp Apvocate utters on behalf 
of his country is one which scarcely any rival nation would 
desire to appropriate to itself. It is perfectly true that the 
love of war and desire of conquest have absolutely died out 
in England. The population is indeed warlike, and some- 
times it may be thought pugnacious, but it is only in defence 
of supposed rights or of the national honour that any party 
in the country would consent to hostilities. The love of 
glory, as a motive for military enterprises, is never recognised 
in the hastiest speech or in the commonest street ballad. 
The deliberate purpose of fighting for an idea would be uni- 
versally repudiated, although imagination has a large shen? 
in the excitement which attends any unavoidable quarrel. 
No English statesman, even if he were himself exceptionally 
unscrupulous, would venture to propose a war for the pur- 
pose of rectifying a frontier or of acquiring a commercial 
benefit. Some French journalists still continue to assert 
that the tyrannical aristocracy is determined to procure at 
all hazards the cotton which, as is well known, is _prin- 
cipally manufactured by the Tory peerage. If such charges 
were worth refutation, it would be enough to refer to the 
state of feeling before and after the outrage on the 7'rent. 


Unanimous aga: | was converted, on the receipt of the 


news, into an equally general determination to prefer an 
utterly unprofitable war to disgraceful submission. It cannot 
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be expected that enemies, or even foreigners, should accept 
the testimony of Englishmen to their own pacific and un- 
ambitious disposition ; but ‘even the assumption of a virtue 
implies a belief in its existence, and those who renounce for 
themselves all warlike ambition, preach a doctrine which 
may be supported by their authority, even while they violate 
its precepts. 

The approaching close of the recess accounts for the dimi- 
nishing frequency of more or less formal meetings between 
members and their constitnents. Mr. Forster had a special 
purpose in addressing the meeting at Bradford, and Mr. 
Krycuake adhered at Bridgewater to his useful function 
of watching the foreign policy of England and of Continental 
Powers. His aphorism, that policy is never regulated by 
sentiment, requires some correction, and it might be 
more accurately asserted that it is not so easy to fore- 
see the influence of sentiment as the direct bearing 
of material interests. It was believed in America, and 
even in England, that the judgment of foreigners on the dis- 
ruption of the Union would be principally determined by anti- 
slavery enthusiasm, but experience has shown that a larger 
and juster estimate of the quarrel almost entirely superseded 
the incidental question of slavery. The dispassionate obser- 
vation with which the progress of the struggle was regarded 
may have been biassed at first in favour of the North, and 
afterwards against the reckless vituperators of England ; 
but, on the whole, the national policy has been decided neither 
by sentiment nor by interest, but by cool and deliberate 
reason. Nevertheless, apophthegms like Mr. Kinciake'’s 
are valuable in teaching those to whom they are addressed that 
the results of political experience may be generalized and 
referred to definite principles. The moral of the fable, even 
when it is in itself doubtful, appeals to faculties which might 
have been left dormant by the story. 

The Lorp ApvocarTe, and those who have from time to 
time made similar addresses to public assemblies, have cause 
to rejoice that they have no indispensable nonsense to utter, 
and especially that they have no person or institution to 
flatter. Sound morality, if not always amusing, is at least 
harmless and respectable; and it is better to inform a 
Chamber of Commerce that extravagant credit is dangerous, 
than to dilate on the unapproachable excellence of the 
audience and of the community in general. If the recent 
stagnation of party politics should continue, there will per- 
haps be an increasing demand for secular sermons which 
combine easy instruction with innocent recreation. 


—s 


ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND EUROPE. 


OW that all apprehension of war with America is at 

an end for the present, and the famous affair of the 
Trent has become a matter of history, we are enabled to 
look round with calmness and see how all parties have 
behaved. Perhaps all have some reason to congratulate 
themselves. It would have been impossible that a matter of 
such great national interest should have been conducted in a 
way more creditable and more satisfactory to England. After 
a patient argument, and a careful review of all the autho- 
rities, we came to the conclusion that right was on our side. 
There was no shrinking from adverse facts if they could be 
proved, or from adverse dicta if they were entitled to any 
weight. At last, opinion settled into a fixed shape, and the 
world had the delightful surprise of seeing that there could be a 
point of law raised on which lawyers agreed. The only topic 
of general debate that has raised even a passing difference 
has been the speculative question, whether an arbitration 
that had never been proposed to an arbitrator who could not 
be found, ought to be accepted under circumstances that 
could not be defined. A nation must be very unanimous 
that, with a free press and a countless variety of interests at 
stake, could find no more practical point of dispute. If 
war was right, every one was ready to go to war; 
and although Englishmen deserve and would accept no 
praise for caring more for their country than their for- 
tunes, yet, when we consider how very many persons 
there are in this country to whom a war with America 
meant anxiety, distress, and even beggary, we may own 
that at least the patriotism of some among us has been put 
toa severe test, and has borne it well. The firmness of the 
Ministers, the ease with which a naval force already equal 
to the Navy of the Federal Government was doubled in a 
few days by our Admiralty, and the rapidity and perfection 
of equipment with which the troops were despatched, have 


received the admiration, not only of this country, but of the 
Continent. We have had the satisfaction of finding our 
conduct approved by every European State without excep- 
tion, and our view of the law of the case unanimously sup- 
ported. We have also had it amply proved to us that it 
was absolutely necessary that we should resort to the strong 
measure of demanding the prisoners at the hazard of war. 
The capture of the Zrené was not an isolated act, It 
was only one of a series of attacks on neutral flags, 
to which we must have submitted if we had not taken im- 
mediate steps to put an end to the random interference of 
Yankee captains. The mail that brought us the news of 
the release of Messrs. Mason and SLIpe.t also brought in- 
telligence that two more Southern agents had been seized on 
board a ship sailing under English colours, and that they 
are now waiting in prison for the aid of Lord Lyons. At 
the same time we may candidly acknowledge that England 
has learnt something from the dispute. We have been 
taught, what our long maritime superiority has tempted us 
to forget, how neutrals feel when belligerents lay down the 
law on the spur of the moment to suit their convenience. 
We have been reminded that international law is a system 
of mutual forbearance, and that we must respect the flags of 
other people if we wish our own to be inviolate. 

Most of what can be said in favour of the Americans 
dates from a late period in the history of the transaction. 
When he had quite made up his mind that the thing must 
be done, Mr. Sewarp had the sense to do it in a straight- 
forward and courteous way. He acknowledged that we were 
quite right in our claim, and that we were fully entitled to 
ask for the Commissioners if we pleased. He does not appear 
to have tried to shelter himself behind screens of diplomacy 
that he knew would be torn away immediately. He also, 
at an earlier date, wrote a conciliatory note to the English 
Government, stating that Captain WiLKes had acted without 
authority, and that all questions to which the affair might 
give rise would be discussed in an amicable way. But this 
is all. He acted tolerably well when he did act, but he did 
not act when he ought to have acted. If the American 
Government knew perfectly well, as it now professes to have 
done, that Captain Witxes plainly violated the doctrines of 
international law laid down in America, it ought long ago to 
have placed the prisonersunder the protection of that flag from 
the shelter of which they had been wrongly taken. The 
reception of the Report of the Secretary of the Navy was 
also a very grave dereliction from high and statesmanlike 
principle. It has been said that the reception of these re- 
ports means nothing, and that the Presipent is not bound 
by it. At any rate, this is not the view of the PresipEent 
himself. He cut out a passage from the Report of a Secre- 
tary which he feared would commit him on the dangerous 
ground of abolition, and yet he was not afraid of being 
committed by a view of international law which his 
Cabinet apprehended would give great offience to England, 
and thought wholly untenable. Evidently the position of 


the American Government was this:—The Presipent and ~ 


his chief supporters were prepared to yield if England was 
firm; but they thought that England might possibly 


not be firm; and that, meanwhile, they might just as 


well take the popular side and detain the prisoners. 
In the long run they have done justice, and have done 
it frankly and courteously: but they were quite pre- 
pared to shirk doing justice if possible. 
is at once better and worse than was expected. They 
have, in the last resort, acted on their own judgment 
without reference to the mob, and they have been above 
the petty insolence of abusing and annoying those to whom 
they have had to yield; but they made no attempt what- 
ever to guide or instruct their countrymen, or to uphold 
their own views of law, or to do justice so long as a hope 
remained that England might be inclined to take the affront 
uietly. 

: It 3 impossible to estimate fairly the manner in which the 
American people have behaved in the matter, for, besides the 
newspapers, we have very scanty materials for forming an 
opinion ; and the Americans are as angry if their newspapers 
are considered to represent the country, as English phy- 
sicians would be if their scientific attainments were 
measured by the puffs of quack medicines that are 
showered as handbills into cab windows. It deserves, 
however, to be noticed, that the mass of American 
newspaper readers seem to have sincerely believed that 
Captain Witkes was right in law. Every one told 
them that this was the case. There was Captain WiLKes, 
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who had devoted forty-eight hours to the su ject in a West- 
Indian port—there was the great Engli-h Queen’s Counsel 
and frend of GanrrBaLpI—there were judges and statesmen 
of different parties. All spoke confidently, and all said that 
the Commissioners were lawfully seized. Plain people who 
heard such words and phrases as “contraband,” “living 
despaiches,” “ quasi-ambassadors” for the first time, could 
not pretend to question a decision which was exactly what 
they wished a decision to be. At the moment when it 
first broke upon them that the law they had received 
as correct was exceedingly doubtful, they also learnt 
that England was preparing for war, and these two blows 
naturally upset them; but there is no ground for saying 
that, if any of the hundreds of statesmen and lawyers 
who must have known from the first that the seizure of the 
Commissioners was indefensible, had said so openly at once, 
the people generally would have wished to defy England in 
a cause they knew to be bad. The disgrace lies on the 
shoulders of those whose knowledge qualitied them, and 
whose position called them, to tell their countrymen 
the truth, and who nevertheless kept silence. Gradually we 
may hope that Americans will see this, and if this busi- 
ness of the 7'rent leads men of station and learning to come 
forward in times of danger, and prompts the general body of 
citizens to listen to them, or even if it has the slightest 
tendency that way, it will have been one of the greatest 
blessings that America could have had. It will also be in any 
case a considerable gain to the Americans if they have now 
brought home to them that there is such a thing as inte: na- 
tional jaw, which must be respected. It is certain that the 
Americans would not have respected it unless under com- 
pulsion of war ; but now that this cogent argyment has been 
used, they will find that it is at once their duty and their 
privilege to be governed by the code of civilized nations, 
and will escape such ludicrous exhibitions of folly and 
ignorance as that displayed lately by one of their 
naval captains, who wiote home quite scriously to the 
Government to know whether he need trouble himself 
about the rules of international law when he found them 
inconvenient. The only serious loss which the Americans 
will have derived from the business is the unfavourable in- 
fluence on their securities which must necessarily be pro- 
duced by the schemes of confiscation of English property 
and spoliation of Euglish creditors that were so openly 
advocated. Itis true that this was only a threat, and that 
a passage has been produced from Mr. Sewarp's writings 
in which, twenty years ago, he pronounced confiscation im- 
probable ; but capitalists are proverbially suspicious, and 
henceforth American investments are not above suspicion. 
Few persons would like to lend hard cash to a people who 
threatened to rob them, simply on the assurance that a great 
many years ago Mr. Sewarp thought such threats were not 
likely to be put in execution. 

The satisfaction which we feel at the termination of the 
dispute is increased by the friendly support we have received 
from our Coutinental allies, and especially from France. 
The conduct of France has indeed been so loyal and frark, 
and the expression of its accordance in our views has been 
so prompt and decisive, that the New York papers seem 
preparing to depose us from the chief place in their katved, 
and to be building the very highest gallows of all for Louis 
Napo.eon. They used to call him the Emperor of the 
FRENCH, but those times are over now. We cannot doubt that 
M. TuovuveyeL's despatch exercised a great influence over 
Mr. Sewaxnp. That he would in any case have sarrendered the 
prisoners is certain, for he could not have been deaf to the 
reason Offered to the agriculturists of Illinois and Ohio, that 
the Presivent felt unequal to two wars at once. But the 
knowledge that France unequivocally condemned the act of 
Captain WILKES may have most materially contributed to 
determine the manner in which the concession was made. 
We may fairly set down a portion of the amenity and 
frankness of Mr. Sewarp’s acknowledgment of our claim 
to the score of France; and as France would have 
been perfectly justified in standing aloof and letting 
us settle our own business, we have received an as- 
sistance from her which demands a candid recogni- 
tion. We fully believe that the only way to avuid 
a war with France is to be prepared for it; but it 
would argue a very paltry spirit to refuse to see that 
France has, on more than one occasion, lately declined 
to tuke advantage of our embarrassments, or to foment tle 
difficulties that have threatened us. Other nations have also 
offered us their countenance in this business of the 7'rent, 


after their own fashion and in their own time. On the very 
day, probably, when the Commissioners land in England, the 
Ministers of Prussia and Austria at Washington will receive 
desp itches stating that, in the opinion of the Cabinets of Berlin 
and Vienna, Messrs. Mason and SLIDELL ought some day to 
be released. We must not fail to appreciate the good ipten- 
tions of these honest people, or to see that they sin- 
cerely meant to help us, and would have really done g0, 
only we would proceed so fast. If the Trent affair had 
moved on at anything like the pace of an ordinary 
German difficulty, these despatches would have arrived at 
the very first moment at which a decent Court could pos- 
sibly commit itself. The Schleswig-Holstein question, for 
example, and the Hesse-Cassel question, often lapse into a 
state of absolute quiescence for eighteen months or two 
years, and then go on again exactly the same as ever, The 
delivery of a despatch a fortnight after the matter to which 
it refers is at an end, is thought very fairly prompt in Ger- 
many ; and if this despatch is meant to be friendly to us, we 
ought to bow our acknowledgments without irrelevant criti- 
cism as to its being of any use. 


EXPERT WITNESSES. 


MULTITUDE of reflections on the state of English 

society and the condition of English jurisprudence, 
which are suggested by the WINDHAM inquiry, must be 
postponed until the jury have given their verdict, but there 
is oue feature of the case which there is no inconvenience or 
impropriety in noticing at ouce. Not for the first or the 
twentieth time, some public scandal has been created by the 
flat contradictions of physicians who have deposed to the 
soundness or unsoundness of a particuiar intellect. Such 
differences of opinion may, of course, arise from a variety of 
causes. The branch of medical science which is concerned 
with mental disease may, in reality, fall far short of 
the pretensions rather noisily advanced on its behalf 
by its most conspicuous practitioners. Again, the case 
which is the subject of the present inquiry may happen to 
present extraordinary difficulties, or the problem proposed to 
the witnesses—that of determining whether the symptoms 
exhibited by the patient fall under a particular legal defini- 
tion—may, from its nature, be incapable of solution. There: 
is, however, a further supposition, which attributes the 
diversity of this skilled testimony to some bias in 
the witnesses themselves— not, of course, a corrupt, 
or even a conscious bias, but a leaning traceable 
to the mode in which their assistance is secured. 
Among several reasons for believing that the last ex- 
planation is nearest the truth, is the fact that not 
only in questions of medical science, but in all matters 
which require to be investigated through the evidence 
of expert witnesses, the same remarkable discrepancies 
show themselves. Hardly a single patent case is ever tried 
in which men of the highest scientific eminence do not appear 
to contradict one another flatly on the newness of the inven- 
tion, or of some of its parts or stages, and the commonest 
disputes concerning architects’ and engineers’ bills are con- 
stantly calling forth similar conflicts of skilled testimony. 
Even in criminal trials, where the point to be decided is 
whether a particular poison was administered, or whether 
death was caused in a particular way, the evidence of the 
experts is generally much more contradictory than would be 
supposed from the nature of the inquiry; and, in short, 
judges and lawyers are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that skilled testimony, which ought to be the most decisive 
and convincing of all, is of all the most suspicious and un- 
satisfactory. 

There is no doubt that a system has been growing up of 
late years under which men of special knowledge are con- 
sulted under such circumstances as to render their opinions 
almost worthless. An expert witness is now much more an 
advocate than a narrator of facts within his knowledge. The 
way in which this comes about is plainly disclosed by the 
evidence of the medical men in Mr. Winpuaw's case. It 
seems that when lunacy is to be established or disproved, an 
ex parte statement of supposed symptoms is laid before this 
or that physician. He is called upon to advise, “on behalf 
“of Mr. X., or General Y.,” whether such symptoms prove 
unsoundness of mind. Sometimes he sees the patient himself, 
but still it is on his or somebody else’s “behalf.” Such 
a mode of consultation involves a retainer on one side or the 
other, just as much as a case laid before a barrister on be 
of a particular client involves a necessary inclination in the 
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client’s favour. No doubt there may be circumstances under 
which the barrister must say the law is entirely against 
Mr. A., and the physician must declare that Mr. B. is 
entirely mad ; but these circumstances rarely occur, and 
the person consulted knows perfectly well that he is ex- 
ted to pronounce the other way if he possibly can. 
Nobody expects the barrister whose opinion is thus asked to 
be without some shade of partiality, and it will be soon 
recognised that it is an error to look for impartiality in the 
physician. Indeed, it may be a question whether a much 
more decided bias ought not to be anticipated in the doctor 
than in the lawyer. No attorney in his senses would think 
of inquiring beforehand whether the barrister he consulted 
had a particular leaning towards one or another view of a dis- 
puted legal doctrine ; but it is quite notorious that particular 
physicians are under the influence of favourite theories, and 
it is often those theories which cause their advice to be 
asked for. It would be easy to name two or three distin- 
guished medical men who can be relied upon to swear, in all 
but the clearest cases, that eccentricity constitutes madness, 
and as many more who, in nine cases out of ten, will be pre- 
pared to maintain the opposite position. Not the slightest 
imputation rests on the good faith of these gentlemen. The 
same classification shows itself among architects, engineers, 
surveyors, and professors of physical science. All are, in 
fact, enlisted as advocates rather than summoned as witnesses, 
We have discussed the subject chiefly for the purpose of 
aiding in bringing the public to the conclusion, which lawyers 
are rapidly approaching. that there is no testimony which 
needs to be received with such caution as that of experts. 
To suppose that Courts can do without such evidence would 
indeed be a stolid and ignorant prejudice, for expert witnesses 
can supply materials for jndgment not to be obtained from 
any other source. But the fault to be avoided is that into 
which foreign tribunals are apt to fall—that of blind re- 
liance on skilled testimony. One of the reproaches of our 
administration of justice is, that ordinary witnesses who 
come to tell a story of facts known to themselves are 
constantly treated with a harshness and suspicion which 
makes many an honest man rue the day when he 
was compelled to enter the witness-box. Expert witnesses, 
on the other hand, still experience exceptional tenderness 
from judges and advocates, and exceptional deference from 
juries. There is probably an error in both directions. The 
protection from advocates’ bullying which is sometimes ex- 
tended by judges to the ordinary witness, ought to be more 
constantly and systematically given, nor need there be any 
abatement of the courtesy shown to men of science and 
special knowledge, whom it would be shameful indeed to 
expose on all occasions to Old Bailey browbeating. But still 
there is no doubt that skilled testimony ought in all cases to 
be carefully, patiently, and unsparingly sifted. Even if 
there were not a system of virtually retaining experts on 
one side or other, the misleading influence of special theory 
ought to be jealously watched and its effects allowed 
for. And, moreover, when there are cases like that now 
scandalizing the country, in which the most valuable 
and important evidence comes from the skilled witnesses, 
it is a serious question whether they are best decided 
by the verdict of a jury. No questions are so fit 
to be solved by trained intelligence as those which depend 
onacomparison of the testimony given by such gentlemen 
as Dr. Winstow, Dr. Mayo, and Dr. Tuxe. We do not 
mean that a jury of experts would be preferable to the jury 
now trying Mr. Wrnpuawm’s case; such a jury would indeed 
be one of the worst tribunals to which a disputed point 
could be submitted. But it is difficult to find any reason 
why the Lords Justices should not have decided a case which 
they had partially investigated, unless it be that the inquiry 
would have consumed too much of the time better devoted 
to other duties. It is plain, at all events, that there must 
be an end of a system which eats up private estates and 
saps public morality with proceedings like this miserable 
Wixpuam case, and that a tribunal must somehow be 
organized for the decision of questions of lunacy, which advo- 
cates cannot hoodwink by rhetorical addresses or immaterial 
questions, and which experts cannot impose on by self-satisfied 
dogmatism. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 

fap Americans have lately been forced to admit that, 
even if they are faultless, the perfection of their cha- 
racter and institutions is not universally admitted. In a 


few instances, their apologists at home and abroad have 


allowed that English criticism rested on a certain ost. nsible 
foundation. It could not be denied that, in the Federal 
States, boasting and unseemly language had occasionally been 
used, and that in some instances immoral doctrines had been 
ati advocated. ‘To reconcile this apparent liability to 
vuman weakness with the impeccability which is peculiar to 
the United States, it was necessary to devise some vicarious 
responsibility to which ail utterly indefensible words and 
acts might be systematically referred. The Israelites pro- 
vided a scapegoat, which modern art has depicted in mangy 
and moribund isolation by the lonely waters of the Dead Sea. 
The satirical tradition of domestic l‘fe attributes all pilferings 
and breakages to the cat, and it is only in extreme cases 
that a sceptical sufferer ventures to express a doubt whether 
the cat really walked away with the coals. In every 
village, and in every circle, there is some recognised 
scapegoat, who bears the burden both of his own offences 
and of those which he might in consistency have committed. 
In modern American controversy, the New York Herald 
performs the useful function of the scapegoat and of the 
delinquent cat. The Republican rivals of the popular journal 
misunderstand their own interests when they invoke against 
their contemporary, whom they call “our Satanic brother,” 
the vigorous censure of the Government and of the mob. 
In the absence of the grotesque extravagance of the 
Herald, respectability might have been called to a sharper 
account for its idle bluster, for its wanton insolence, and for 
the folly which brought the Federal Government to the 
verge of an unjust war with England. There can be no 
doubt that the favourite organ of the New York rabble 
deserves all the charges which are urged against it by its 
comparatively decorous accomplices. No falsehood can be 
too audacious, no project too nefarious, for the j urnal which 
opeuly recommends the confiscation of English property in 
the States. Every imputation on the honour of its con- 
ductors possesses a prima facie probability ; but all the 
Federal sayings and doings of the last six months are not 
confined to the columns of a single paper. “ I wish it,” said 
Mr. Box, “to be distinctly understood that I do not believe 
“that the cat emptied my coal-scuttle.” 

There is something comic and avowedly insincere in the 
factious exaggerations of a professed cynic and buffoon. The 
PresIDENT, on the first tidings of the Zrent outrage, was 
exhorted by the New York Herald to call ont 500,c00 
mere men, and to borrow 5¢0,000,000 more dollars, 
War with England was declared to be, not an en- 
durable evil, but an unmixed advantage, and the South 
was advised, notwithstanding the impassable chasm which 
will never again be closed, to join in the attuck on the 
universal enemy. It is difficult to be angry with empty 
nonsense, although it may produce a serious result when it 
is addressed to the vanity and arrogance of a dominant mul- 
titude. Graver indignation is excited when the same doc- 
trines are advocated in soberer language by graver writers, by 
official speakers, and by members of the United States Senate. 
From the commencement of the civil war, the Republican 
journals have displayed inveterate malignity to England, and 
the New York 7imescalmly assumed as inevitable the shameless 
scheme of confiscation which might have been announced Ly 
its coarser rival rather for the sake of insult than as the 
menace of a deliberate policy of plunder. AJmost all the 
Northern papers declared, until the arrival of the news from 
Eugland, that the restoration of the prisoners was impossible. 
The most impudent and notorious of their number afterwards 
adupted the opposite opinion simultaneously with its rivals, 
although, in covformity with its own character, it proceeded to 
intersperse the deglutition of the leek with assurances that, at 
some convenient period, Federal America would be horribly 
revenged. Mr. Hate is as spiteful and unjust as the coarsest 
of journalists, but before his speech has been delivered a 
fortnight, or forgotten for a week, Englishmeu will be 
assured that their impressions of American violence and in- 
justice have been exclusively derived from an infamous paper 
circulating only in gambling booths and grog-shops. Even 
the Saturday Review, which has for years taken al] occasions 
of explaining the true character of the New York Herald, is 
accused by unobservant Americans of mistaking its venal 
extravagance for Federal public opinion. It unfortunately 


| happens that, with the utmost good will, caricaturists have 


failed to burlesque the passionate and inconsecutive levity of 
Northern sentiment. 

Critics have often remarked that the letters written by 
the hero of a biography throw less light on his character 
than those which are addressed to him by his friends. When 
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the courtiers of Louis XIV. affected to shade their eyes in 
his presence, they illustrated in the most forcible manner 
the peculiar vanity of their master. The flatterers of the 
Federal Sovereign must be supposed to have studied his 
humours ; and their frequent mistakes in guessing at the 
caprice of the moment are not the least instructive 
part of their unconscious commentaries. The democratic 
courtiers evidently believe that the chances are in favour 
of some despotic fancy as remote as possible from con- 
stitutional principle, and from the professed policy 
of the Government. Three months ago, General Fre- 
mont shot ahead of his game; but the number of 
his imitators sufficiently proves that he is believed to 
have been only a little too quick. General Purips can 
scarcely have hoped to persuade the people of Louisiana to 
abolish slavery by arguing that it was as mischievous as the 
Established Church of France. His promotion depends, not 
on his success in converting the slaveowners, but on the favour 
of Northern politicians ; and although he may have guessed 
wrongly, he is by no means alone in his belief that Aboli- 
tionism, involving the abandonment of all attempts to restore 
the Union, may soon be in fashion. The military and official 
anarchy which prevails is imperfectly described by the ancient 
formula, that every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. Inthe Northern Union every man does that which, 
as he supposes, will shortly be right in the eyes of the 
sovereign majority. 

The strangest criticism on public opinion, in the form of 
an indirect appeal to its sanction, may be found in the report 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy by the captain of the 
Troquois. This officer is anxious to satisfy his superior that, 
although he has not taken the Sumler, he has all but in- 
volved his country in a quarrel as troublesome as the con- 
troversy on the Z’rent. Having found the hostile privateer 
in a French port, he declares that he was deterred from com- 
mencing an attack by feelings of humanity, as well as by a 
regard for neutral rights. After taking credit for not 
battering down two or three streets in a friendly town, 
he relates with admirable simplicity his attempts to evade 
the well-known customs of neutral harbours. He wished 
to lie near his enemy without dfopping anchor; he 
only put to sea on the formal intimation that he could 
not commence a chase in neutral waters, and, finally, he 
engaged an accomplice in a breach of the law, which he ad- 
mitsto have been intentional, byarranging that asignal should 
be given on shore as soon as the Sumter moved from her 
moorings. It seems that the captain of the Tuscarora has 
now meditated the repetition of the same misconduct at 
Southampton. It may be hoped that the Government will 
not throw on the private owners of the docks the responsi- 
bility of interfering with American dark lanterns and combus- 
tibles in an English port. The discreditable appeal through 
the Navy Department to the mob winds up with an 
inquiry whether the captain of the Jroquois is to observe 
the rules of international law in dealing with the Sumter. 
In any other service a captain would have been cashiered 
for so unprofessional a display of impertinence ; but Mr. 
WELLEs has to consult the same prejudices which his subor- 
dinate hopes to enlist in his own favour. While captains 
in the navy court popular support by professing a total 
disregard for the rights of neutrals, it is scarcely worth 
while to assure Englishmen that their complaints of American 
recklessness are exclusively founded on the unauthorized 
language of one discreditable paper. It must, to repeat Mr. 
Box’s protest, be distinctly understood that the editor of the 
New York Herald is not believed to have been in command 
either of the Jroquois at Martinique or of the San Jacinto 
in the Bahama Channel. A writer in that journal lately 
boasted, with a certain degree of truth, that the Saturday 
Heview had accused his Republican rival of being nearly as 
unscrupulous as himself. The statement was, however, pro- 
perly corrected on the part of his antagonist by the quotation 
of the original proposition, that “the more respectable New 
“York Times” had placed itself almost on a level with the 
Herald. 

England has happily, thus far, no need to transfer common 
guilt to one disreputable partisan. National opinion, whether 
right or wrong, has seldom been so unanimous and so con- 
sistent. From the first it was perceived that the restoration 
of the Union was all but impossible, but the Government 
and the country were equally resolute to abstain from any 
act which could in any way affect the result of the contest. 
Although the foolish injustice of Northern clamour cooled 
the early sympathies which were entertained for the Free 
States, the inconvenience of the blockade was endured almost 


without discontent, and wholly without remonstrance, 
When a wanton outrage was perpetrated on board an English 
ship, all parties were prepared to submit to an act which wag 
obviously unfriendly, if it could have been shown not to be 
positively illegal. An unavoidable demand for redress wag 
presented in the most inoffensive form ; and as the American 
Government has submitted to the substantive reparation 
which was required, no insolence of language in the press or 
on the platform will disturb the persevering neutrality of 
Evgland. For everything which has been done, and for 
everything which is at present intended, all classes of the 
community are willing to be responsible. If a corresponding 
sense of duty and liability could be cultivated on the other 
side of the Atlantic, there would be less occasion to maintain 
or to denounce the universal scapegoat. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE HORSE GUARDS. 


HE preparations made in anticipation of a war with 

America must have involved a rather formidable outlay ; 
but though the ships which have been fitted for sea and 
the regiments so promptly despatched to Canada will not be 
called into active service, the money expended on these 
efforts has been laid out to better purpose than almost any 
equal sum which has ever been devoted to our naval and | 
military armaments. We do not refer to the effect pro- 
duced on the American mind, though it has been clear enough 
from the whole course of the transaction that the real strength 
of our diplomacy lay in the fleets and armies which were 
being so speedily prepared for the threatened conflict. 
Neither do we take into account the prestige which Eng- 
land has gained on the Continent by the exhibition of a 
promptitude of which she has generally been considered 
incapable. It was no small compliment for a French 
Senator to say that, without any of the extraordinary 
financial machinery of the Empire, England had found the 
means to send off to a distant colony in the course of a fort- 
night a little army as perfect in equipment and organization 
as France herself could have sent to battle. Al these things 
count for much in times when the chances of war depend 
materially upon the impressions which foreign countries may 
form of our state of preparation. But the experience of the 
last few weeks has a value for ourselves quite independent 
of its bearing on the counsels and the conduct of foreign 
Governments. It ought to be turned to profit in two ways. 
It has shown us our strength and also our weakness. For 
years the professed advocates of peace and retrenchment 
have opposed themselves to the otherwise unanimous 
demand of the nation, that our defences by land and sea 
should be raised to a state of efficiency worthy of the 
greatness of the Empire. Over and over again, officials, 
anxious at any risk to escape from the labour of due prepara- 
tion and from the supposed unpopularity of heavy estimates, 
have opposed all their inertia against the popular demand. 
Happily, the peace enthusiasts aud the lotus-eaters of ollice 
were invariably bafiled by the steady good seuse of the public, 
and most of them at last were fairly carried into the general 
streamof opinion. During the past three or four years—anxious 
as they have been to Europe—it was to the people of England 
much more than either to the Horse Guards or the Admiralty 
that the continuance of our costly preparations was due ; and 
we are now reaping the reward of our prudent foresight in a 
peace which all the exhortations of our Bricuts and Cos- 
DENS, and all the demonstrations of the Board of Admiralty, 
such as it was before the stimulus of external pressure was 
applied to it, would have been utterly powerless to secure. 
The work which has been done in the short time since 
the news of the outrage on the Z'vené reached us at the 
close of November, is really marvellous ; and it would have 
been not so much wonderful as impossible but for the sus- 
tained exertions which had been made for a long time before. 
The force turned out in these five weeks represented in fact 
the labour of years, and all who counted with pride and 
satisfaction the goodly list of vessels placed at Admiral 
Mixyr’s disposal ought to have been thankful for the stub- 
bornness with which the nation held to its purpose in spite 
of the cant of the Peace party and the provoking indiffe- 
rence so constantly shown by men in office. No other country, 
nor even Great Britain on any former emergency, ever made 
such rapid additions to her effective naval force. At the 
beginning of December, the British fleet on the West Indian 
station mounted 850 guns, and comprised five liners, ten first- 
class frigates, and seventeen powerful corvettes. Without 
any reinforcements this force would probably have been 
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more than a match for the whole navy of the United States. 
But in little more than a month, the fleet available for opera- 
tions on the American shore had been more than doubled. 
The reinforcements prepared at the various dockyards in- 
cluded two line-of-battle ships—twenty-nine magnificent 
frigates, such as the Shannon, the Sutlej, the Zuryalus, the 
Orlanda, the Galatea—eight corvettes armed like the frigates, 
in part with 100 and 4o0-pounder Armstrong guns— 
and, to crown all, the two tremendous iron-cased ships, 
the Warrior and the Black Prince, and their smaller sisters, 
the Resistance and Defence. There was work to be done 
which might have delayed the commission of a few 
of these ships for some weeks longer, but if the United 
States had chosen war instead of peace, the blockade of their 
coasts would instantly have been supported by a steam fleet 
of more than sixty splendid ships, armed with 1800 guns, 
many of them of the heaviest and most effective kind. 

It is something to know that England can produce a force 
like this on a month’s notice, but even this does not exhaust 
the naval preparations for the expected war. It was obvious 
from the first that our weak point at the outset of the 
struggle would be on the shores of the Great Lakes 
of Canada. Until the close of the winter little could be done 
beyond the arming of such craft as were to be found in 
those waters, and the fortification of the more important 
points of the coast. This was the part of the Canadians, 
and they set about it in a spirit which promised to secure 
them against hostile attacks until the opening of the naviga- 
tion should admit the reinforcements from home. The gun- 
boats which were built just too late for the Russian 
war, were fortunately the very class of vessels which 
the occasion required ; and already a large number of them 
have been got ready and armed with the most formidable 
artillery, and would by next April have been threading their 
way through the magnificent chain of canals which connect 
the lakes of the Far West with the St. Lawrence. If the 
shorter but more capacious canals which lie on the southern 
shore of the river could be kept secure from attack, 
the smaller corvettes might also have found their way 
to the scene of warfare; but even the Rideau Canal, 
which lies on the safe side of the stream, would have 
sufficed for the transit of all our vessels of the gunboat class. 
To transport an army across the Atlantic, and to land it 
with every needful appliance in a country so difficult of access 
as Canada is at this season of the year, was a task even more 
formidable than that of bringing forward for commission the 
splendid fleet which lay in reserve in the dockyards. 
The facility with which the vanguard of ten or twelve 
thousand men was despatched depended upon an element 
of strength which is peculiar to this country. Nowhere 
else are such vessels as the Persia, the Adriatic, and the 
Australasian, available by scores at a few days’ notice for 
military purposes ; and with all their costly fleet of Go- 
vernment transports, even the French would have found it 
impossible to move an army to so distant a theatre of war 
as rapidly as our War Office have succeeded in doing. 

It is pleasant to contemplate a solid return for long-con- 
tinued and heavy expenditure, and it is satisfactory to see 
Government Departments working with a will and showing 
no symptoms of breaking down under their duties. But 
complacency is not the only feeling which our late experience 
should foster. Though our dockyard establishments have 
done an immense quantity of work iu a very short time, it 
must be remembered that this has always been the one re- 
deeming feature of Admiralty administration. There is 
nothing in these recent achievements to justify the Board in 
appealing to its performances, as it probably will do, as an 
answer to all complaints. It has not been tested on any but 
its strongest point, and neither unthrift in management 
nor defective organisation in the conduct of a campaign 
are at all inconsistent with vigorous and rapid shipwrights’ 
work. One especial weakness has been prominently brought 
out by the late pressure upon the Admiralty, and that is 
the want of adequate dock accomodatinom. Ships have 
been shifted in and out of dock, at the cost of much labour 
and with a serious waste of time, to enable the works to go 
on at all. At Portsmouth, for example, out of ten docks 
one is occupied by an old iron battery, sentenced to be 
broken up; three more are taken up by vessels not 
itended to be pushed on for immediate commission ; 
another is tenanted by a steam tug ; a sixth hy a very rotten 
ship which will take months to repair, and so on, while only 
two of the vessels destined for the early reinforcement of the 
Atlantic squadron were by the last accounts accommodated 


special knowledge to predict the confusion which would ensue 
if. with such inadequate means, an enormous fleet, exposed 
to the rough work of a blockade and to all the chances 
of war, had to be kept in a constant state of effi- 
ciency and repair, Jt is to be hoped that we shall not 
wait till the next war to discover the absolute necessity of 
imitating the prudence which has prepared for the 
French Navy means of refitting at least twice as exten- 
sive as those to be found in our own dockyards. It will be 
well if the Board of Admiralty will turn its attention to 
the difficulty which the crowded state of the yards has 
occasioned even without the additional strain upon their 
resources which a naval engagement, however trium- 
phant, would be sure to bring in the shape of disabled chips. 
It is time that this serious deficiency should be promptly 
supplied, and the vigilance of naval reformers will be more 
necessary than ever, to see that the work which has been 
done, and the experience gained by it, shall not be throwa 
away under the influence of the complacent satisfaction with 
which the Board will be tempted to dwell upon the really 
good service which it has lately rendered. Even a strong 
fleet would be dearly bought at the cost of perpetuating a 
weak department. 


THE SCOTTISH LION AGAIN. 


HE Scottish “nationality” movement is less offensive 
and mischievous than the kindred form of folly in Ive- 
land, but only because, being less sincere, it is more purely 
ridiculous. The M‘Manus and O’Donocuve sedition, though 
in no sense respectable, may be said to have a serious side, as 
it has certainly a very definite object ; but the sentimental 
Anglophobia of gentlemen who, like Professor BLackige and 
his sympathizers, are undoubtedly loyal subjects of the British 
Crown, willing to share to any extent in the prosperity of 
the British Empire, is simply silly. Agitators whose most 
substantial grievance is an alleged heraldic solecism in the 
arrangement of the Royal arms, and who have leisure to 
complain that journalists and politicians have a way of 
speaking of ‘‘ England” when “the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland” would be the more accurate for- 
mula, may escape grave censure, though only at the cost of 
being mercilessly laughed at. The worst that can be said of 
a movement which begins and ends in noisy, fussy, objectless 
self-assertion is that, when its absurdity has ceased to amuse, 
it becomes insufferably wearisome. 

*We learn from the newspapers that Professor BLacxir, 
who seems to have undertaken the duties of philosopher in 
ordinary to the Scottish Lion, has just been delivering a lec- 
ture at the Glasgow Atheneum on “Scottish Nationality 
“and Character.” His main thesis is, of course, that the 
Scotch are a very great nation, whose nvuble qualities are 
unfortunately obscured by the accident of political incorpo- 
ration with the inferior race that occupies the wrong side of 
the Tweed, while they are wilfully and dishonestly ignored 
by the envious malignity of Southern journalists. An 
incidental object of his address appears to have been to con- 
vince the citizens of Glasgow of their transcendent moral 
superiority over the half-denationalized “Cockneys” of 
Edinburgh, who, as we gather from the Professor's exor- 
dium, altogether fail to appreciate and second his patriotic 
zeal. The Edinburgh people, it seems, are a set of conceited 
“ prigs” who have “no real sympathy with Scottish nation- 
“ality.” There are even “ unqualified puppies” among thena— 
one of whom is all but named by the courteous and scholarlike 
orator—by whom Professor BLackre is actually regarded as 
“one of the greatest geese in Scotland.” Accordingly, he deposes 
Edinburgh, without more words, from its historical metropo- 
litan dignity. Glasgow is the real “ capital of Scotland, so far 
“as Scottish life and national feeling are concerned,” just as 
Scotland is the true head of the British Empire. After this 
graceful introduction, the Professor proceeds—“ speaking as 
“an earnest man” and a “philosopher”—to expound his 
favourite doctrine that the Scottish subjects of Her Maszsry 
are, properly speaking, a distinct and self-contained nation. 
He enumerates “six points in which nationality consists ;” 
and three of them at least have the undoubted merit of sug- 
gesting curious matter for reflection. When he speaks of 
“race,” we have nothing left to desire except that the Pro- 
fessor would explain which race he means. Is it with the 
Celtic or with the Teutonic element of the Scottish popula- 
tion that the genuine Scottish nationality resides? When 
he specifies “language” as an infallible mark of separate 
national existence, we encounter a similar difficulty, but in 


in the docks of our principal repairing yard. It needs little 


a more aggravated form. There are two languages currently 
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spoken on the North of the Tweed, which may be said to be 
distinctively Scotch ; yet, oddly enough, neither the one nor 
the otherappears to be the favourite vehicle for the expression 
of the Professor’s own thoughts. It is neither in Gaelic nor 
in Lowland Scotch that he advocates the cause of Scottish 
nationality, but (with immaterial variations) in the despised 
dialect of the Southron. It is unnecessary, however, to 
press this purely personal objection to the lecturer's argu- 
ment ; for, in any case, a criterion of nationality which must 
either, on the one hand, exclude the Highlanders from the 
category of Scotchmen, or, on the other, denationalize RoBert 
Burys, can have but slender pretensions to scientific accu- 
racy. Still more unfortunate, if possible, is the selection of 
“religion and the church,” as the test of a distinctive 
national life. The assertion that “the Scot is by nature a 
“ Presbyterian,” and that “the centre of the Scottish 
“ nationality lies in the Presbyterian religion,” raises some 
awkward questions. Was Watter Scorr, who was certainly 
no Presbyterian, not a Scot by nature? Davin Hume 
and Apam Smira are usually regarded as Scotchmen, 
but’ we fear no satisfactory account could be given 
of their Presbyterian sympathies. Even Burns himself held, 
we are afraid, rather loosely by the “centre of Scottish na- 
“ tionality.” Holy Willies Prayer, at any rate, is not gene- 
rally accounted a Presbyterian effusion. We are further 
compelled to inquire in what sense the everlasting WALLACE 
and Bruce can be credited with the true Presbyterian faith. 
Or what shall we say, again, of Bonnie Dunpke? On the 
whole, the Professor's great test of Scottish nationality merely 
labours under the trifling drawback of excluding three- 
fourths of those Scotchmen who have illustrated and adorned 
the history, the literature, or the philosophy of their country. 

It is impossible to be serious for long’ with Professor 
Brackir, and we shall certainly not accompany him through 
the “eight points of character” which, in his judgment, 
constitute the differentie of what he elegantly calls 
“the Scottish animal.” We are not prepared to say 
that the catalogue is essentially inaccurate, though the 
classification strikes us as clumsy, and the list is 
not altogether complete. Most people would say that a 
narrow and sour bigotry is a very common manifestation of 
Scottish character ; but perhaps this may be taken as in- 
cluded by implication in the Professor’s definition of “ the 
“animal” as “earnest and religious.” There is less diffi- 
culty in recognising an allusion to the prevalent partiality 
for whisky toddy underneath the complimentary tribute, to 
the national “jollity and joviality.” It was obviously un- 
necessary to indicate popular failings more particularly, for, 
as the Professor patriotically argues, “Our vices are only 
‘virtues misapplied.” One cannot help thinking what a 
nice thing it must be to be a native of a country where 
people have, properly speaking, no vices, but only misapplied 
virtues. We are not informed what the Presbyterian re- 
ligion has to say to the pleasing ethical discovery that (North 
of the Tweed) vice is not vice, but only virtue in disguise. 
Of course tlie doctrine can have no application to a people 
standing on a lower grade of moral civilization. 

We abstain from the hopeless attempt to understand what 
pleasure a man of cultivated intellect can have in making 
himself the mouthpiece of a vulgar provincial vanity that 
obstreperously challenges the homage of mankind to national 
qualities to which the world already does very sufficient jus- 
tice. It would be equally futile to endeavour to convey to 
Professor BLACKIE a notion of the contemptuous wonder with 
which educated Englishmen regard a state of mind which 
they are totally unable to explain from anything in their own 
consciousness. We suppose we must pay him the rather 
equivocal compliment of assuming that he really believes his 
own nonsense. He seems to be sincerely impressed with the 
conviction that Englishmen are leagued in a base conspi- 
racy to calumniate the higher race which a strange caprice 
of fate has doomed to a political equality with them- 
selves. He sees nothing irrational in the opinion that we 
view with malignant jealousy the intellectual superiority 
of a people with whom we are consciously unable to com- 
pete in any department of human action. Not a word 
shall be said by us to disturb a faith which apparently affords 
unmixed gratification to itsspossessor. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that anything in the shape of controversial 

retort is entirely out of the question. The writers and 
readers of “ those shallow, spiteful articles against the Scotch 
“that appear in the Saturday Review,” are habitually unable 
30 far to forget their citizenship of a great empire as to con- 
‘cern themselves with the ethnological inquiry whether 
Englishmen or Scotchmen contribute most to the glory and 


well-being of a country which comprehends both in one 

common nationality. ‘Te is satisfactory to learn from Pro. 

fessor Biackte’s indiscreet revelations, that there is at 

rate a respectable minority of his countrymen whoge 

— sympathies likewise refuse to be bounded by the 
weed, 


THE VOLUNTEERS’ EXPENSES. 


ORE than two years have passed since the organization 
of our Volunteer army was commenced, and it may not 

be unreasonable to take account of our resources—the more 
soas a cry has recently been raised, on very slight foundation, 
that the enthusiasm which so quickly filled up the muster- 
roll has shown some signs of abatement. As applied to the 
Volunteers themselves, we believe that the alarm is without 
foundation ; but it is true, and not very surprising, that the 
public outside the ranks do not show the same amount of 
interest, or furnish the same measure of support, which was 
so freely tendered at the outset of the movement. The sub- 
stantial result of two years’ work has been this: The first 
year created an army of nearly 150,000 men. The second 
year brought the standard of efficiency to a very high point 
for irregular troops, but added nothing to the numerical 
strength. Of late, it is said that in London the number of 
resignations rather more than balances the supply of new* 
recruits, which, however, is constantly going on with vigour 
enough to show that the military and patriotic ardour which 
created the force is sufficiently alive to maintain it at some- 
thing like its present most creditable strength. Still, in a 
matter in which the credit of the country fur persistent de- 
termination is so deeply pledged, every symptom deserves to 
be anxiously watched, and there would be no wisdom in 
shutting our eyes to the fact that resignations from the Vo- 
lunteer ranks have been more numerous than could fairl 
have been expected from the accidental circumstances which 
may incapacitate this or that man from continuing the service 
which he has undertaken. Let us see why this is. It does 
not, to any considerable extent, arise from mere instability 
of purpose—from the weariness whch prevents some men 
from ever sticking long to a single pursuit. Any slight taint 
of this disposition (and no large body of men was ever wholly 
free from it) is utterly lost in the steady heartiness of the 
large mass who have from the first formed the real pith and 
substance of their various corps. To some small extent, the 
attractions of drill may have lost something of their charm 
as soon as a certain amount of proficiency was acquired ; but, 
as we always predicted would be the case, there is a set-off 
against this in that department of practice which makes the 
great distinction between the volunteers of 1860 and the 
volunteers of 1806. Men may tire of drill, but no man who 
has once made a pastime of shooting is easily induced to give 
it up. Accordingly, the experience of most corps will, we 
believe, confirm the statement that, as a rule, the “shooting 
“men” do not resign, and that such defections as occur are 
more frequently from among the officers than the rank and 
file. If this is the real state of the case, it may be asked, 
what more can be desired? In a corps the very object of 
which is to supply a body of trained riflemen, how can there 
be such an anomaly as a “ non-shooting volunteer"? And if 
all your real proficients with the rifle are stanch (as they 
undoubtedly are), what matters it about the few who have 
never had the energy to master their first duty ? 

This ought to be a satisfactory answer to all complaints of 
lack of zeal, but in the present state of the Volunteer Force 
it is very far from being so. Few persons who have looked 
at the Volunteer movement only from without have any 
idea of the fact that more than half the volunteers in London 
have never fired a shot, and that, out of an average battalion 
of 1000 volunteers, there are seldom 200 who, by any 
stretch of courtesy, can be called riflemen. It is this nucleus 
alone which forms the really permanent element of the force, 
and the remaining four-fifths (or whatever the exact pro- 
portion may be) are liable to fall off at any time when a lull 
in foreign polities may seem to render a volunteer force less 
absolutely necessary for our own defence. The one class has 
found.a pursuit which continues to attract, whether the 
necessity for continuing it is for the moment greater or less. 
The other class depends for its zeal and assiduity almost 
entirely upon the activity of the chief volunteer recruiting 
serjeant—the Emperor of the Frencu. Just now a new 
year has been ushered in without any fresh alarm from that 
source ; and even while the American difficulty lasted, it was 
not one that threatened immediately to increase the chance 
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of an invasion, whatever its indirect consequences might 
ultimately have been. 

If our view is the right one, that every real rifleman may be 
safely reckoned as an element of national defence as long as 
he has youth, health, and strength for military duties, it may 
be asked, why not make riflemen of all volunteers? Have 
not all corps their apparatus of musketry instruction, posi- 
tion drill, and the rest—their butts and targets, their contests 
and prizes? And why is it that they fail to enlist the zeal of 
their members in the most exciting part of their duties— 
the only part, in fact, into which the spirit of competition 
enters, and in which continuous improvement is possible ? 
Why are the riflemen so small a proportion of the whole 
body of Volunteers? The true answer to this question 
happens also to be the true answer to the first question 
which we suggested, “ What is it that induces volunteers to 
“resign?” For though we have pointed out that the service 
has a comparatively feeble hold of the non-shooting element 
which makes up so large a proportion of its numerical 
strength, we should be very far from the truth if we ascribed 
to this cause any considerable influence up to the present 
time. The mischief is rather a thing to be guarded against 
in future than a matter of actual experieuce. Such resig- 
nations as have taken place—and their number has 
been greatly exaggerated—are mainly due to a very 
different cause. Those who have given up Volunteer- 
ing have almost always done so because they found 
they could not afford it. A large proportion of most corps 
neglect rifle-shooting for the same reason ; for it must be re- 
membered that the majority are men who cannot squander 
shillings very freely on railway-tickets and bail-cartridges. 
Even with those who are not in a position to feel the loss of 
a few shillings when they are disposed to practise, the 
hindrance is still of the same kind. To save expense, butts 
are set up in places practicably inaccessible to busy men, 
and not a single London corps has been able to provide itself 
with the full accommodation required for the regulation 
practice. The consequence of these defective arrangements 


is, that either the immediate expeuse in money, or the more 
serious cost in time, deters the majority of volunteers from 
taking up the pursuit which alone will make the permanence 


of the organisation a thing to be depended on. It is 
not only in discouraging practice that the expense of 
Volunteering is felt as a serious drawback. Even such 
butt accommodation as is provided has cost’ a vast 
amount of money, and what with Band Funds, Prize Funds, 
and a host of other incidental demands on the pocket, the 
volunteer finds that the purchase of his uniform and the 
payment of a small annual subscription by no means exhaust 
his liabilities. In many corps the officers have to a great 
extent relieved the less wealthy rank and file of all or a great 
part of their expenses ; but this practice again accumulates 
a heavier burden on the commissioned officers than they can 
fairly be expected to bear. They, like the rest, begin to 
groan under the cost of Volunteering ; and the one element of 
pecuniary difficulty is really, directly or indirectly, the cause 
of all the apparent weariness which is said in some quarters 
to have been creeping over the Volunteer corps, 


It will be remembered that at the first outset almost as 
much eagerness was shown to join the honorary as the effec- 
tive muster-roll. Those who could not serve in person com- 
peted for the honour of maintaining the movement by their 
contributions. The actual volunteers were led to expect 
that their own individual expenses and loss ‘of time would be 
the whole sacrifice required from them, The zeal of the 
effectives has not slackened, but they soon found that the 
privilege of paying was added to that of serving, and that 
the expense of keeping up their corps in a state of efficiency 
with all the needful appliances would fall in great part upon 
themselves. To some the outlay is impossible, to many 
others inconvenient ; and hence the resignations of which 
so much has been said. The sort of tacit bargain that 
was made at first—that volunteers, however humble in sta- 
tion, should be enabled to join, and that if they gave their 
time and trouble the money should be found by the wealthy 
supporters of the movement—has been kept on one side only. 
The enthusiasm. for service has survived, but the enthusiasm 
for paying has been fast dying out. Even the National 
Rifle Association has the utmost difficulty in raising two 
thousand a year from subscriptions; and all the en- 
thusiasm of London has not sufficed to provide the metro- 
politan corps with a single long-range butt. County asso- 
ciations were projected, but came to nothing. Government 


aid was solicited, and refused. A Company, backed by, the 
leading names among the Volunteer commanders, was formed 
to build a common practice-ground for all the corps of 
London ; and it. is said now that it is about to be given up 
for lack of adequate support, unless the effectives of a few 
leading corps, who have interested themselves warmly in the 
matter, should succeed in an effort to complete the under- 
taking. In this, as in everything else, the task undertaken 
by the honorary members is being shifted to the effective 
volunteers ; and though they, being in earnest, may very 
possibly succeed, it is not quite fair that the whole burden 
of Volunteering expenses should thus be thrown on the work- 
ing men. Approach it from what side you will, the aspect 
of Volunteering presents the same features. There is 
abundance of genuine hearty zeal, and every unsatisfactory 
symptom resolves itself at once into the ugly shape of pecw 
niary difficulty. 

There is a plain remedy for this. The Volunteers ought 
not to be called upon for more than their personal expenses ; 
and if the hope that was at first held out, that all necessary 
funds would be raised with ease by voluntary subscription, 
is, as seems too probable, a pleasant delusion, it will be for 
the Government to consider—and that promotly—whether it 
is worth while to keep up the splendid force which has been 
raised by furnishing the corps with all the appliances they 
need at the public expense. The rich have not done their 
duty, but that is no reason why the Government should 
neglect theirs. An adjutant and a drill-sergeant represent the 
contributions of the Government to each battalion, the really 
heavy cost of providing butts for practice having been wholly 
borne by the corps themselves. If this kind of economy is eon- 
tinued, the whole organization will gradually dwindle away 
under the influence of a pressure which is just beginning to 
produce perceptible effects. In the first instance, Ministers 
were perbaps justified in assuming that the patriotism which 
made the artisan tuke up his rifle and devote his time to 
drill would stimulate private liberality to supply the requi- 
site means. But this has not proved to be the case, and the 
time has come when the responsibility of sustaiving or sapping 
the grandest modern effort of patriotism must either be re- 
sumed by those who promised to bear it, and are well able 
to do so, or else must be frankly accepted by the Govern- 
ment itself. 


STRONG LANGUAGE. 
are often amazed at the American jour- 


nalists permit themselves to use, both in praise and a 
One day, a newly-appointed genera), who has done nothing what- 
ever, is pronounced a young Napoleon; and the next is he stated 
to be the vilest blackguard unhung. The papers at New York 
are like parrots in a conservatory ; and as all scream, the only 
chance for an individual to be heard is to scream louder than the 
rest. But occasionally we come across language in English 
papers, which is quite strong enough to take away our breath, 
and to convince us that we have plenty of cockatoos at home, 
without looking across the Atlantic, On the whole, the Jan- 
guage of all decent journals in England is tolerably temperate. 
There is abuse, but of a mitigated and bounded kind. 
Sometimes, however, English journalism seems to burst. out 
and console itself for its ordinary reticence by a flood of unex- 
pected Billingsgate. The Kraminer, for instance, has lately come 
down on the Bishop of Oxford with an outpouring which evenin. 
New York would be considered a very pretty and decidedly sen- 
sational philippic. The Bishop is said to have delivered a speech 
in which he connected the death of the Prince Consort. with 
the sins of the nation. It seems that the way in which he 
really did this was harmless enough. Now we are very 
glad that Bishops should be freely criticized. Nothing 
could be more dangerous to the Church of England than that 
its heads should be protected from candid remarks of a decent 
strength. But what are we to say to observations of the following 
pleasantcharacter:—* To us it seems that the life, the existence of 
such a Bishop as Dr. Wilberforce may be a more marked sign of the 
wrath of the Almighty than the death of a blameless Prince like 
the Consort of our Queen.” The article proceeds to call the 
Bishop a * groveliing sensualist, a sanctified hypocrite, an oily 
Tartuffe.” This is quite enough to show the extremities of per- 
sonality to which abuse was in this instance suffered to proceed. 
It is obvious that this is the exact kind of strong language which 
we most object to in England generally, and most condemn in 
America. It is unmeasured and scurrilous, and it refers to the 
private character of a public man.’ This is the one point about 
which there can be no doubt as to the limits of journalistic 
severity. We may often be uncertain how far it is just and 
decorous to abuse a man’s public character, to impute to 
him bad motives, and to put. his acts in the worst 


possible light. Sometimes it may be justifiable to say 
all we can say against a man for what he 
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publicly does. If we think a general timid, or a minister 
dilatory, or an agent of the public service untrustworthy, it 
may be our duty to yr out, and we by no means wish to see 
the press too full of courtly so ath of flattery and 
approval. But the private character of a public man is a thoroughly 
different thing. A journalist bas no business whatever to say of 
a bishop that he is a grovelling sensualist, unless he has esta- 
blished this trait of character by some acts proved by indisputable 
evidence of a public kind. The suspicions and slanders of private 
circles afford no warrant whatever for statements in a public 
print, and unless such language were very rare, and were strongly 
objected to when it was offered, jo ism would sink into a 
record of calumnious gossip. 


Strong language of this kind proceeds mainly from ignorance 
and want of reflection. We do not believe that the writer of 
this abusive paragraph knew anything of the Bishop. How- 
ever, we are not going to discuss the Bishop's character. He 
might pray to be delivered: from his defenders as well as his 
enemies. ‘o defend at all is to suppose that defence is neces- 
sary. But let us suppose that this writer had, as he thought, fair 
ground for saying what he did. Let us suppose that after 
careful consideration and calm reflection he honestly came to the 
conclusion that the existence of the Bishop of Oxiord is a judg- 
ment on the sins of the nation—that was no justification for 
attacking the Bishop in the way he did. Private character is to 
be held sacred by journalists, not because the imputations 
they may feel inclined to make are false, but because there is no 
means of judging whether they are false or not. If a jour- 
nalist says of Sir Robert Peel that he was a traitor to his party, 
we may think the remark a very foolish one, but the grounds on 
which it is made are known to us. We can estimate the truth of 
the statement by the test of facts to which we and the writer 
equally appeal. We all know what Sir Robert Peel did, and the 
only question is as to the motives on which he acted and the con- 
sequences of the step he took. But when a Bishop is called a 
grovelling sensualist, we have no means of ascertaining whether 
the expression is warranted by facts, or even what it means. It 
is the summary of opinion pronounced with reference to acts of 
which we have no knowledge. There is therefore no means of 
checking the statement, and the writer has it all his own way. 
An innocent man is entirely at the mercy of an anonymous 
assailant ; for those who are to be impressed by the attack 
are incapable of judging whether he is innocent or not. 
Private character is also liable to be misunderstood far 
more than public character. An imaginary character 
is gathered from the accidents of office or position, and 
imputed to the individual. Thirty years ago, there was 
plenty of abuse of bishops very much like that of the Examiner. 
it was taken for granted that all bishops were lazy intriguers, 
living in purple and doing nothing. A bishop had a character 
for indolence and avariciousness by virtue of his office, and a kind 
of right of pressing it upon him was claimed, because otherwise 
the contrast between the fishermen of Galilee and the pampered 
Ferme peers of modern days would have lost some of its point. 

t more ‘recent critics have learnt to distinguish between one 
member of a class and another, and between a system and its 
supporters. We should have thought that by this time it must 
have dawned even upon the Fxaminer that, if we really 
made bishops of Norfolk and Cornish fishermen, and kept 
them on the pay to which they had been accustomed, 
religion would scarcely benefit in a country like England. We 
hope it will soon dawn upon those who are inclined to use such 
janguage as the Examiner has used of the Bishop of Oxford, 
that in order to estimate fairly the private character of a man, 


even although he ia a bishop, it is necessary to take into consi- 
-deration his virtues as well as his failings, his general aim as well 


as his shortcomings, and to judge him by his original character, 
his temptations, and his good deeds and thoughts, and not only 
by acts or sayings to which we reasonably object. After a jour- 


. nalist has thus formed a calm and dispassionate estimate of pri- 


vate character, he will have nothing more to do except to keep 


his estimate entirely to himself. 


We often, however, meet with strong language of a very 
different kind, and coming from a ve different school, but to 


‘which we object nearly as much. It has become a fashion for 
_persons who think themselves, and perhaps justly think them- 


velves, earnest, enthusiastic, and full of deep feeling, to abuse all 


who disagree with them as holding the principles of the devil, and 


to assert that their opinions are God’s principles. So long as 
this sort of language was confined to theology, it seemed in a 
Jneasure justified by the subject to which it was applied. It con- 
vinced no one, and irritated and alienated a great many persons; 
but still, when the subject is that of revealed truth, any one who 
gortueess to know exactly what this revealed truth is—whereas 

iis neighbours, or some of them, do not know this—clings by the 
very hypothesis to what he has some shadow of right to call God’s 
jrinciples. But when this language is applied to the ordinary affairs 
of life, the consequences are monstrous. Teo difference of opinion 
from the high-priests of earnest thought is treated as devilish. Pro- 
bably much of this intemperance of language is the mere warmth 
of excitable minds, and means nothing even to its utterers. 
Probably, also, it is largely due to the fact that its utterers 
are secretly not quite sure of what they are saying. They long 
for more certainty than they can get, and so they halloo out to 


each other that the crude tenets on which they first fix are divine, 
Mr. Ruskin is perhaps the greatest offender in this way, although 
he has many formidable rivals. We think we may say, after hig 
prcaees in the Cornhill, that, if there ia one subject which he 

as wholly failed to understand, it is political economy. He hag 
never comprehended even what political economy is. He hag 
never brought home to his mind that it is a science constructed 
on the hypothesis that certain motives are alone at work jp 
men’s actions, and that it confessedly leaves out the con. 
sequences of disturbing forces being introduced. All he 
has realized is that to understand this science is devilish, 
and that a man who denounces it without understanding 
it is a favourite of Heaven. In a passage which he hag 
very recently taken the trouble to reprint, he writes thus :— 
“T had no conception of the absolute darkness which has covered 
the national mind, until I began to come into collision with per. 
sons engaged in the study of economical and _ political questions, 
The entire naiveté and undisturbed imbecility with which I found 
them declare that the laws of the devil were the only practicable 
ones, and that the laws of God were merely a form of poetical 
language, passed all that I had ever before heard or read of 
mortal infidelity.” To assert that if men pursue wealth they 
must, in order to succeed, pursue it in a certain way, and that 
the wealth when gained will consist of certain elements, is, 
in Mr.-Ruskin’s eyes, the same as asserting that “ the laws of 
the devil are the only practicable ones.” Discussion is absolu 
forbidden by the introduction of these irrelevant denunciations, 
They also do more than stop discussion, for they delude the 
denunciator into the belief that what he says is ipsofucto true, 
If a man gets into a habit of saying that his views are God's laws, it 
seems scarcely reverent to doubt whether he is right, or to retract 
or alter anything he has said. All the school who write in 
Mr. Ruskin’s style are haunted by the notion that when they 
have stated a thing solemnly to be their honest belief, the thing 
stated becomes immediately true. 

When strong language is very glaring, it is very easy to 
object to it; but when the finer shades of strong langua 
come to be examined, many nice points of casuistry arise. We 
are obliged to own that all writirg cannot be just, exact, and tho. 
roughly comprehensive. We know that if a journal were always 
to use expressions to which no one could object, no one would 
read it. Kvery one would say that it was dull, insipid, and unin- 
structive. There must be a certain degree of one-sidedness and 
exaggeration in writing, or it would not engage the attention or 
captivate the fancy. Most good stories would perish if the first 
teller had not made some improvement on them. Wit and 
humour can scarcely exist without a straining of truth. In order 
to apply ridicule effectively, we must put a colouring on facts 
which we should not allow ourselves to put on them if we were 
summing them up to ajury. In handling a point of public interest, 
we must often isolate it from other points connected with it as to 
which our language would be different. We must look to 
the particular effect we wish to produce. It is useless for 
scrupulous persons to say that they will not use this license in 
writing, for that only comes to saying that they will never be 
impressive, and never be amusing. It has, for example, been 
necessary for the independent press of England to use ocea- 
sionally very strong language about Louis Napoleon. In order 
to be rigidly accurate, and to guard against any foolish person 
drawing any foolish inferences, it would have been necessary to 
accompany these attacks by reflections on the state of French 
society, on the possibility that the French have got something as 
good as they deserved, and on the difficulties with which an 
Government in France has to contend. But to have done so wo 
have been entirely to destroy the effect which the criticism was 
intended to produce. The Knglish advocacy of Imperialism as 4 
thing good in itself would never have yielded to weil-balanced and 
inenedieaive reasoning. In order to put it out of the field, it was 
necessary to show the bad side of Imperialism, and ask if that 
is what its admirers want. To call this unfair is to 
suppose that readers are incapable of seeing the point aimed 
at. When we criticise the vagaries of Mr. Gladstone’s finance 
it is not fair, but simply irrelevant, to add an affidavit stating that 
to the best of our knowledge and belief he is a good man anda 
well-read scholar. Fairness is to be tested, and so is the pro- 
priety of strong language to be tested, by the agreement of the 
tone taken and the language used with the particular point in 
hand. It is, in short, iiseatie to be one-sided, provided that we 
do not put this one side more strongly than we honestly think 
it ought to be put. So again with regard to the exaggera- 
tion requisite for wit and ridicule, we must allow this exag- 
geration so long as wit and ridicule of a fair kind are 
produced. If we were to take a page of Sydney Smith's 
writings, we should find many expressions which are probably 
not exactly accurate. He obviously stretches a pomt 
in order to win a smile, and to turn an effective battery of 
fun on his adversary, and yet, on the whole, Sydney Smith was 
eminently a fair and truthful man. No rules can be laid down 
as to when such exaggeration is lawful or unlawful, just as no 
rules can be laid down as to when we may treat of one point in 
nature of an institution or the career of a public man without 
referring to others. All we can say is, that as ignorance is dimi- 
nished and taste refined, it becomes more and more easy to 
exercise our discretion wisely. 
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THE RETURN OF THE SILLY SEASON. 


OME people are rejoicing, and some are mourning, at having 
S got through so large a portion of the winter without any 
snow, and with no great quantity of frost. Chilly folk are de- 
ighted with a warm January—others, more long-sighted, fear 
that warmth in January may portend cold in June. It is argued 
that the actual amount of cold in each year is much the same, 
and that it is better to take it all out at once at that time of the 

ear when it seems most in place. Some have gone so far as to 
say that the seasons seem to be all getting out of their right 
places, and that it will soon be a mere chance whether we get 
the warmth in July or in December. This curious perturbation 
of things seems not to be confined to the world of mortals. There 
are signs that it has extended itself even into the highest regions 
of which either history or science gives us any knowledge. The 
seasons on the heights of Olympus seem to have shared the 
same disturbance as the seasons of the lower world. Of 
old, as our readers know, there used to be a definite time 
of the year on which we ventured to bestow the name of 
the Silly Season. It began a little before partridge shooting ; 
it experienced a favourable change soon after the beginning of 
Michaelmas term ; and it came quite to an end at the opening of 
the next session of Parliament. But in the year 1861-2 all this 
seems to have been altered. The Silly Season of last year set in 
at an unaccountably early time. It raged with extraordinary 
severity in the months of May, June, and July ; but at the time 
when, in most years, it is at its height, it experienced a favourable 
lull. An occasional relapse, indeed, took place, but the prin- 
cipal case seemed to be easily accounted for by the disturbing 
influences of Lord Mayor's Day. It is perhaps in obedience to 
some undiscovered law of storms that, along with the new year, 
the Silly Season has returned upon us with an intensity very 
nearly equal to that of last May. Let philosophers explain the 
= e only pretend to the humble function of recording the 
ct. 
Parable apart, the Times, for some while past, though as full 
as usual of fallacies, swagger, and unfairness, dealt somewhat 
less than usual in mere blunders and nonsense. Even the Paris 
Correspondent has contrived pretty well to keep himself from 
writing metaphor. Mr. Russel] is as full as usual of small misapplied 
uotations ; but he has told us more than any other person about 

e Civil War, and told it better than any one else, and he says less 
than he used to do about what he eats and drinks. In the leading 
articles there have been but few attempts to be either classical or 
medieval. Hannibal and Charles the Great have been allowed to 
rest quietly in their graves for several months. Suddenly, how- 

ever, within the last week or two, a whole torrent of non- 
sense, of exactly the old sort, has begun to be poured out again 
from Printing-house-square. We have again all the old tricks of 
the trade—the blundering attempts at displaying scholarship, and 
that most fvolish trick of all which begins an article about some- 
thing as far removed as possible from what is really meant to be 
its subject. The cause of this relapse we cannot explain, but it 
is amusing to trace its effects, day by day, in the columns which 
everybody reads, and which some people love to pin their faith 
upon. 

The first number of the year begins with a proper display of 
spirit. The first leading article of 1862 is devoted to grave mat- 
ters of finance ; so, by way of gilding the pill, we begin with a 
picture of a “rubicund and rotund individual,” “ plethoric and 
ruddy,” who proves to be no other than John Bull. The whole 
passage is one of the most splendid triumphs of the peculiar art 
of making “ sensation” beginnings. We throw off with the 
“rubicund and rotund individual ;” this alliteration we look upon 
as a decided “success.” Mr. Barnes, the author of Z7¥w, might 
have called him “a fat man with a red face,” but there would 
have been nothing of “sensation” in that. Of this same “ rubi- 
cund and rotund individual,” we are told that “his appearance in 
& room was a personal insult to every one of the company who 
was in delicate health, and that if he had any pretensions to 
om. he would at least chalk his face and jace in his waist.” 

he reader scratches his head in amazement, and asks himself, 
What is the article to be about? ‘This moment of the reader’s 

uzzledom is doubtless the moment of the writer's triumph. 
Now mark the consummate art with which the transition is made 
to the real subject. The “rubicund and rotund individual” is 
explained to be Jolin Bull; but John Bull is not only “ plethoric 
and ruddy,” but has “his hands in his breeches pocket,” and 
“a resolute air of independence which bespeaks a conscious- 
ness of easy circumstances.” The “breeches pocket” gives 
us the first inkling that we are to hear something 
about money matters—the talk about “easy circumstances” 
brings us a step nearer to the point. To be sure, we have seen 
the same idea better put :—‘ How do the English look ?” “‘ Why, 
they look as if they had a balance at their bankers.” This, to 
our mind, is terser and more forcible, but then it is not in the 
“grand style,” like the “resolute air of independence which be- 
a consciousness of easy circumstances.:’ Then we go on. 

John Bull is polite ; other nations are in financial straits ; polite- 
ness will not allow us to appear—like the rubicund and rotund 
individual—to insult our neighbours by showing how much better 
off we are than they. All this is translated into the high polite 
style, with bits about an “ unvarnished purse-proud statement of 
absolute prosperity and over-abounding wealth.” We are thus 


gradually led to the fact that our revenue is Jess than last year, 
and so to a regular statement of finance. The politeness of John 
Bull, however, fails him before he reaches the end of the article, 
as we begin to hear about “ those quarrelsome Yankees,” and to 
crow that we are, after all, “ in full funds and good credit,” while 
‘“‘our enemies”—somewhat prematurely so are penni- 
less and creditless.” 


This, one would have thought, was enough for one day ; but 
the great festival of the New Year seems to have required a 
double portion. Another financial, or rather commercial, article 
seems to have been n As the two were rather stiff 
work for one day’s allowance, a yet more remote introduction 
was needed. A discourse on French Customs is therefore pre- 
luded by an elaborate description of a father, who had Jaid aside 
his scholarship for eg | years, beginning to teach his little boy 
the Latin Grammar. The good man, one would think, if he 
ever learned any Latin at all, must have married rather late in life 
to have laid it aside for quite so many years as twenty, but doubt- 
less the Zimes knows best. We are therefore treated to the 
whole history of the disputes of Papa and Master John, till at 
last “ there arises a sort of crisis,” &c. &c. All this is to intro- 
duce the subject of French Customs, with which it does not seem 
to have any natural connexion. But the link is found by the in- 
genuity of the Times. When the crisis came, the door opened, 
and there rushed ouf “one way the exasperated parent, and the 
other way the miserable son and heir.” We are told, “‘ Such a 
process England is now undergoing with her really studious and 
meritorious pupil across the Channel.” What was the crisis, what 
door it was that ¥ many which way France rushed, and which 
way England, the Zimes does not condescend to explain. 


So much for Wednesday. On Thursday—Donnerstag, Dies 
Jovis, the day when the Thunderer’s power may be expected to be 
at the highest pitch—the daily American article | as a good deal of 
stuff about “ gusts,” and “ doves,” and “ olives.” and “lions,” 
but the main thing was the article on Mr. Kinglake. Of course 
it threw off with a metaphor. Mr. Kinglake is an original politi- 
cian, and an original politician is not to be despised. He is a bit of 
rock, an old pollard oak, &c., a person much wanted in days 
when—we transcribe the description without the faintest notion 
what it means—“all opinions are after-dinner talk.” Mr. King- 
lake is “a messenger of European information.” This is intelh- 
gible and true; but he is also an “ exhibiter of ideas,” which is 
rather dark, and a “ deliverer of apprehensions,” which is darker 
still. ‘Then comes of course the classical bit :— 

In the Greek play a herald, or some chance m, comes on the to 
satisfy the exigencies of the by telling what the 
Of course, it is his duty to do this in a novel and original style. By and by, 
when the dialogue has proceeded some way, a chorus of old men, or mai 
or sea-nymphs, supplies reflections which have possibly occurred before, but 
not in such good \. Kinglake occupies this dignified place on 
the stage, but out of the play. 

Why Mr. Kinglake is “on the stage, but out of the play,” we 
cannot guess. What his “dignified position” may be is quite 
beyond us. We know not whether the Zimes looks on him as a 
herald, a chance person, an old man, a maiden, or a sea-nymph; 
butas Bridgewater is a port, though not exactly on the sea, the 
may be the safest guess of the lot. The view of the Greek play 
certainly somewhat puzzles us. We really do not know about 
the herald or chance person telling the audience what they all 
know. If the Zimes means the Euripidean prologue, it is a 
wonderfully dark way of putting it. The prologue is not com- 
monly put into the mouth of a herald, and we cannot help think- 
ing that the Zimes has made a slight confusion between the 
beginning and the end—between the prologue and the narration 
of the catastrophe. The force of the remarks about “novel and 
original style,” and “good language,” we do not catch, unless 
they are meant as compliments to Mr. Kinglake in his new 
character as sea-nymph. But let the Greek play alone—it is 
not so long since an awful thunderbolt was hurled at Mr. King- 
lake simply for performing in this same dignified character of 
herald, H+ person, or whatever it is that he is. He exhi- 
bited ideas and delivered apprehensions in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Zimes at once doomed him to “ political isolation.” 
A good many people must have followed him into his hermitage, 
wherever it is, for he is now the mouthpiece of the world in 
general ; he “nobly supports the credit” of his own borough in 
the House, he “ expresses in forcible language what every body 
feels.” To be sure we soon get into metaphors again. We have 
a “jack o’ lantern,” a “hall door,” “a ring at the bell,” a 
“ Slough of Despair”—it is Slough of Despond in our Bunyan— 
and finally “the melancholy wail of a Banshee.” We believe 
that these are all things which Mr. Kinglake is not, just as the 
chance person, the maidens, and the sea-nymphs are things which 
Mr. Kinglake is. Bridgewater may well be proud of a member 
whose description demands so many likenesses, and draws upon 
so many mythologies ; we only want to know why Mr. Kinglake 
is praised now for speaking in exactly the same strain for whieh 
he was abused a few months back. 


Saturday brings us to yet another subject—a grave ene 
enough and one wholly of modern times—the subject of Prison 
Discipline. Who but a writer in the Times would start off on 
such a matter with “When a candidate ted himself for 
initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis”? The Zimes knows much 
more than we do about these same mysteries. To us they are 
mysteries ; we were never initiated ourselves, nor did Alcibiades 
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or Andocvides ever take us into their guilty confidence. We do 
not remember that any Greek writer, from Homer to Pausanias, 
describes the initiation into the mysteries, for the simple reason 
that they were mysteries. Confessing, therefore, our utter 
a we are quite willing to accept the graphic 

iption of the Zimes—how the candidate was “ whirled 
about in the air, terrified by roaring waters, and searched 
by the ordeal of fire.” Very likely our old friend the ‘“ Book- 
worm” ¢an give us the proper reference to Potter's Antiquities 
or to the vels of Anacharsis. But we need it not; we 
are quite ready to believe it all; we only want to know 
what all this has to do with Reformatory Prisons 
and Sir Joshua Jebb. There is, we are told, a “ modern 
mystery of dealing with criminals.” Part of it consists of a 
“ moral ablution,” which may therefore have something to do 
with the “ roaring waters.” e Limes does not tell us whether 
the ordeal of fire and the whirling about in the air are still con- 
tinued. If they are, Mr. Charles Reade can certainly do nothing 
less than introduce them into his next novel. 

The next day was a day of rest, and its grateful repose seems 
to have enabled our enlightener to arise in renewed strength on 
Monday morning. Then China had to be discussed, and of 
course ‘an ingenious introduction had to be found for that sub- 
ject also. China is reached through the war in America, which 
it‘seems is called, in the grand style, “ the great imbroglio in the 
West.” But the war in America has to be reached somehow—a 


“sensation” article could not begin even with that. We are 


therefore treated to a street scene. A simple man looks through 
a telescope, and his pockets are picked the while. The moral is that, 
while we look through a telescope at America, the Chinamen are 
picking our pockets. Of course, what with some talk about “ the 
uge tube,” the “ mountains and the lakes,” in “‘ the mysterious 
world,” and the “curiosity” with which the confederates examine 
the contents of the gazers’ pockets,” the whole is worked up into 
a very taking little piece of smart writing. Getting on a little 
further, the Chinese Empire becomes a whale, and the whole 
of catching a whale, and the destination of his different 
parts after death, are described at length. A little way further 
still, Chinese affairs become aChristmas pantomime. ‘here are 
clowns and pantaloon and a “ good fairy Empress.” Finally, 
we have a panegyric on the Chinese fashion of beheading an 
obnoxious Minister instead of simply turning him out of offce. 
“In China, when there is a change of Administration, there is a 
real and permanent removal of the heads of departments.” We 
are inclined to think that this is really the worst joke that we 
ever saw, even in the columns of the Zimes. The only appvoach 
to itis Mr. Ruskin’s famous judgment, that “the Ionic capital 
is exceedingly base.” 

Tuesday comes to complete the week, and on Tuesday our 
morning’s portion is doubied. One subject of the day was the 
late speech of the Lord Advocate. By way of finding a begin- 
ning as far removed as possible from one’s notions of a Lord 
Advocate, we are carried among Indians, and told of the won- 
derful things which Indians expect from a man who displays any 
medical knowledge. It seems that every doctor is expected to 
be also a prophet, and the respective functions of doctors and 
prophets are described at some length. Asthe Lord Advocate is 
not a physician, and the Edinburgh people are not wild Indians, 
the connexion is too remote for us. The Lord Advocate, it 
seems, does not answer the Zimes’ notion of a prophet; but as he 
had not pretended to be a doctor, the analogy seems to fail. 
Once on the subject of prophecy, the Times gives full play to its 
fancy, and tells us about various classes of prophets, including 
one which it thinks good to call “ Sybils.”. We recommend the 
scholar who does the Greek play and the Eleusinian mysteries to 
look out the spelling of the word in his Liddell and Scott. 


Then comes unlucky Mr. Windham. The Zimes could not, 
for deeency’s sake, pronounce him either mad or not mad, as long 
as the trial is still unfinished ; but the humourist, impatient for 
his joke, could not wait so long, and so we have a facetious 
article on madness in general. This time the writer plunges at 
once into his subject. ‘ ‘The man is mad.” What man? Seem- 
ingly every body in the world, more especially all concerned either 
in the Windham case or in the Government of fhe United States. 
The Zimes has said of “the friends of its heart” that they are 
mad, and “mad doctors” are madder than anybody else. So 
let it be; we are not concerned to assert the sanity of either 
Windham or the sanity of either President. But one thing we 
do know. One has heard of such a thing as “midsummer mad- 
ness,” but here we have it thrown into nothingness by the mid- 
winter madness of the Silly Season. 


On the other hand, we have to set against all this one piece of 
real information. We were told on January 2nd that “there is 
no unity, or, to use the word of the day, ‘solidarity,’ in the 
Washington Cabinet.” We know then, at last, what is the 
meaning of that queer word “ solidarity,’ which has so long 
puzzled us. We have the authority of the Zimes for saying that 
it merely means “unity.” If so, why people cannot say “ unity,” 
and not “ solidarity,” quite passes our power even to guess. 

Such is our intellectual food on Wednesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day, Monday, and ‘luesday. Are we not justiticd in saying that, 
whatever may be the cause of the phenomenon, the Silly Season 

just now set in again with unusual severity P 


FUNERAL SERMONS ON THE PRINCE GONSORT. 


ie some remarks which lately appeared in the 
Review on sermon-making, the second, an 
secrets of pulpit success were set down as consisting in 
forgetfulness. Illustrations of the value of this canon 
have lately come before us in rank profusion. The sermong 
ublished on the occasion of the death of the lamented 
ince Consort have been printed in a swarm thick as an ary 
of locusts. The popular preachers have swooped up from 
the four quarters of the homiletic heaven, and, vulture-like, 
have settled on the royal corpse. One characteristic pervades 
their discourses—the orators have not forgotten themselves, 
They have invested in the great national loss, and have turned 
it into capital, out of which they may get the substantial interes 
of popularity. The very form in which their discourses 
the public shows who was first in each preacher's thoughts. 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, price 1d., comes out 
“The Royal Death-bed,” by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Penny Pulpit publishes “The Death of the Prince Consort and 
the American Crisis,” by the Rev. W. Brock. A little two. 
penny fasciculus gives us ‘‘ Sermons preached on the Death of 
the Prince Consort,” by Messrs. Spurgeon, Bellew, and Dr, 
Cumming. The Pulpit, price 6d., comprises nine discourses b 
Messrs. Bayley, Chase, Eyre, Keeve, Collins, Kidd, M’Caul, H 
and Horwood. Dr. Cumming, on his own account, and thro 
his own publishers, favours the world with two sermons, entitled 
From Life to Death; and Mr. Rees, a clerical buffoon from 
Sunderland not altogether a stranger to our readers, prints an 
Improvement of the Death of his late Royal H.ghness the Prince 
Consort, in a sermon preached in Bethesda Free Church. Here 
is, we suppose, a fair specimen of the popular pulpit. Messrs, 
Spurgeon and Bellew and Dr. Cumming are acknowledged to 
be at the head of their own peculiar class; Mr. Rees comprises 
and exhausts a species of the genus Ecclesiastes; Messrs, 
Bayley, Eyre, and Reeve represent the respectable and fashion. 
able evangelicism of Bloomsbury, Marylebone, and Portman. 
square; while two City rectors and some few unknown curates 
and country parsons show the sort of preaching which is not 
content to be hid under a bushel in the shires. None of these 
gentlemen have so far forgotten themsclves in their solemn theme 
as to be careless of such immortality as can be cowpassed in the 
ages of the Pulpit. Ifa rector of Marylebone and a rector of 
loomsbury are not above forwarding their MS. to the Pulpit, 
“ price 1d.," they must think their compositions equal to, if not 
above, the average. Whatever criticism these sermons receive is 
certainly invited by the preachers, 

For ourselves, we own that we took up these Sermons witha 
single object—namely, to find out, if we could, what goes to, 
what is thought to go to, the make-up of a popular preacher. Each 
of these gentlemen so eager to rush into print is, or would be taken 
to be, a popular preacher. The occasion is an apt and, in some 
sense, a noble one. Funeral orations, from the days of Attic 
oratory to those of the Augustan age of the French pulpit, have 
formed at once the test and the ordeal of a preacher's powers. 
It is no light thing to challenge or to suggest comparison with 
Bossuet. The late Prince was not a Condé or a Louis XIV. 
His grave and even life gave no room for that subtle delicdey 
alike of reticence and of praise which was displayed over the hearse 
of Henrietta Maria. And the preacher of the present day on such 
a theme is at a disadvantage from which the great masters of 
pulpit eloquence were free. The leading article of the daily 
newspaper sadly forestals and anticipates the best points of the 
pulpit. Unless the modern preacher can make up his mind to be 
dull or a plagiarist, there is nothing leit for him but to be original. 
But originality on such an occasion is perilous. The natural con- 
sequences have followed. Those who are not original are dull— 
those who are original are absurd. Perhaps this is a logical 
division which takes in most sermons ; but let that pass. 
rule was at any rate exemplified on the Sunday following the 
Prince's death. 

That the public was disposed to be exacting and critical was 
soon shown. The Bishop of Oxford was taken instantly and 
sharply to task because he was said, in a hasty speech, to have 
assigned the national sins as the cause of a judginent on 
Sovereign—thereby inverting the old saying, as though it were 
true, in this instance, that delirant Achivi, plectuntur reges. 
I: turns out that the Bishop said no such thing; but the assertion 
has given occasion to Dr. Cumming to contravene what 
Bishop never said, and to Mr. M’Caul to defend what the 
Episcopal orator disavows. All that the Bishop seems to have 
u tered was the theological commonplace that all great national 
losses are judgments, which need not mean anything more than 
that every event in time is under the Divine gu:dance—a position 
harmless enough. However, the notice which this little incident 
attracted showed that people were sensitively alive to what their 
pastors and masters had to say on the subject. 

Mr. Eyre, Rector of St. Marylebone, is certainly among those 
preachers who did not forget themselves when they improved 
the cause of the great national loss. He starts from the mar- 
tyrdom of Jolin the Baptist, which appears to have few features 
in common with Prince Albert's quiet death-bed. It is an od 
description of the Baptist’s beheading in prison to speak of it as 
“that bird of Paradise sent straight from its cell to heaven. 
But we are bound to say that it is not in the pulpits of 94 
Establishment that we find the choicest specitadind of 
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art of freaction the preacher while he improves a royal death. | be no more seen?” These are the triumphs of death—he who 
Dr. Cumming is full of himself. “From thoroughly | named our neckties and watch-chains must die. Vanity of 


reliable information he can state” that the young princes 
of England have been well educated. He “has noticed 
with great interest the education of the Prince of Wales.” 
He “understands that the suggestion of the Prince’s visit 
to America was that of the Prince Consort.” “ He is informed 
by those who can personally testify that the royal home is a 
model English home.” Dr. Cumming was “amazingly struck 
with the Prince’s sterling good sense.” He is “told that his 
farms in England are models,” and “he has seen the cottages 
built in the Highlands.” “ From information he has received,” 
Dr. Cumming assures his hearers that the Prince “ did love dis- 
tinctive Evangelical truths ;” and “‘ not long ago it was his duty 
to occupy the pulpit at Balmoral,” and then follows a synopsis 
of his sermon on that occasion, together with the self-complacent 
remembrance that “he knows, from letters in his possession, 
that those matters were on that occasion appreciated.” After 
all these hints about himself and his familiarity with Courts and 
courtiers, the preacher dilates on what, “he is informed,” is 
our gracious Sovereign’s conduct under her great and irreparable 
loss. Dr. Cumming, in the course of one of these sermons, 
waxes polemical, and demolishes the doctrine of purgatory. 
Especially severe is he against the sad dogma “that infants 
unbaptized go into what they call the limbo infantium,”—a 
phrase which he uses twice— 
A place there is, so Ariosto sings, 
The treasury of lost and missing things ; 

in which interlunar sphere, Dr. Cumming may find, if not un- 

tized infants, his own common sense. 

rom Mr. Spurgeon we can cull but a single flower, 
and its use is to show the sort of rhetoric which has 
earned him ae He is combating the notion— 
whose notion is it?—that ‘Satan is the keeper of the gates 
of death.” Milton certainly represents Sin and Death as 
keepers of the gates of hell; but Spurgeon out-Miltonizes 
Milton in his sublime we scout the 
thought. Begone, foul King of Errors [qy. Terrors ?\! Thou 
art the Prince of the Air, but thou art not King of Kings, nor 
art thou now the King of Death; the keys swing not at thy 
girdle ; not from thy black lips ean come the summons ‘ Prepare 
to meet thy doom!’ [thy God is the text—doom does not oecur 
in the Bible]; nor with thy foul fingers are we plucked from our 
houses and trom our thrones; not through thy cruelty are we 
given up to an ill and black day. Thy despotic and tyrannic 
mind has no power to lord it over us. o, Jesus, thou hast van- 
quished.” 


But in Mr. Rees the popular sorrow culminates. The secret 
of this sort of thing is to mix in equal proportions the tallest 
talk and the most familiar. To be grotesque is to be successful. 
To stir all the sublime and ridiculous in one hodge-podge, so that 
each may be taken for either, is one of the highest of the popular 
preacher's arts. Thus the orator moralizes on the uncertainty 
of life. This uncertainty, in Mr. Rees’ own case, “ keeps the kite 
of his earthly hopes at a very moderate elevation.” He discourses 
on man—a pregnant theme, but he will be brief:—* Man! what 
a theme! Who has not read Pope’s Essay on Man?” Mr. 
Rees, would be our reply. “ Man ‘abideth not,’ importing that 
at any day he may have notice to quit.’ ‘The Sunderland 

reacher descants on the honours of the late Prince. After 
escribing the Royal courtship and marriage, Mr. Rees observes— 
“He is at once created Field Marshal, Colonel of the 11th 
Hussars ;” and then follows an extract of twenty lines from the 
Red Book, giving all the Prince’s honours, titles, offices, and 
gprovatmente, including “‘ Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and 
sident of the Zoological Society,” with the edifying eom- 
ment, “ He did not stagger beneath their weight.” Nor was 
the congregation aghast at the enumeration of all these forty- 
one Royal dignities. Then Blondin suggests a neat illustration. 
“We have lately been astonished at feats of steadiness, agility, 
and skill on narrow resting-places. Still more astonishing is 
the moral feat achieved by the Prince Consort.” The royal 
| enact Solomon, as he describes himself in the Book of 
clesiastes, is an exact type of Prince Albert. ‘I made 
me great works, I builded me houses, I planted me vine- 
yards, &c. &c. I made me pools of waters; I had great pos- 
sessions of yreat and small cattle (for, be it remembered, the 
Prince was a first-rate agriculturist); I gathered me also silver 
and gold.” Kings are destined to die, and Mr. Rees proves his 
thesis by an induction of facts. “ Where,” he asks, “is Napoleon 
the great? Where is Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte? Where 
is great Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias? Where the proud 
Emperor of China and the fierce Queen of Madagascar ? Where 
is the Sultan Abdul Medjid? and, close on his heels, where the 
pourg King of Portugal?” Mr. Kees pauses forareply. Yes, 
isgone.” “There he lies, clothed in a field-marshal’s uniform ; 
and his gorgeous coffin, on a massive silver plate, contains the 
wing inscription :— 


DEPOSITUM ILLUSTRISSIMI ET CELSISSIMI ALBERTI, ETC. ETC. 


every word of which portentous Latin Mr. Rees recited to the 
ing pitmen and butties of Sunderland. ‘“ Must he,” inquires 

é eloquent divine, “who has given notoriety to a thousand 
objects, great and small, from the mighty man-of-war, the Royal 
Albert; down to the most trifling domestic article, go hence and 


vanities, all is vanity ; and the sermon concludes with a splendid 
firework in the shape of ® parody on “God save the r 
of which one line is “ Bless England’s enemies.” 

We must express our regret and indignation that a pulpit 
mountebank should be encouraged to affront the national feeling 
and national decency by such trash as this, as well as our disap- 
pointment at the common-place character of such Orations 
Funébres as have yet reached the public. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


AX antegvionns foreign Professor has undertaken the arduous 
task of remodelling our boots and shoes. He admits that 
fashion is against him, but he thinks that it may perhaps chan 
and even if it does not, he can still hope to persuade those w 
have outlived vanity and are sighing for alittle comfort. Parents, 
too, may be expected to desire that the feet of their children 
should not be distorted out of regard to what is falsely called ele- 
gance. We may add that there is the soldier, who, in a 
cumbrous and a pair of shapeless coarsely-made 
boots, is compelled to march, heavily laden, under a broiling 
sun and choked with dust, until he sinks exhausted in the 
performance of what ought to be an easy walk. It is vain, 
indeed, to expect that fashion will relinquish its empire over the 
soldier’s head. Bearskins will probably be long regarded as 
too ornamental to be exchanged for Ca oemeee caps of mode- 
rate altitude and unimposing aspect. But we are not aware that 
the present shape of ammunition boots enjoys particular considera- 
‘tion in the eyes either of veteran generals or of nursery-maids, 
and therefore it may not be unreasonable to propose that sound 
principles of construction should be applied to them. Fashion, 
perhaps, would not oppose the trial of this experiment upon the 
soldier; and if it succeeded, the army would gain in efficieney 
almost as much as it did by the substitution of the rifle for the 
old musket. It ought to be considered that the soldier who 
walks with pain must still walk, and canaot, like one of ourselves, 
get into a cab when he begins to find pedestrian exercise dis- 
agreeable. 

The professor to whom humanity owes so large a debt of grati- 
tude dwells at Zurich, and he propounds his idea of the true form 
of shoe in German. He has found an English admirer and trans- 
lator, who fully believes in the soundness, but doubts the practi- 
cability, of the proposed reform. The Swiss declares that, upon 
his principle, a suitable shoe might be obtained, “ without pre- 
judice to the ever primary consideration of elegance.” The English- 
man scarcely ventures to assert that the model which he exhibits 
is elegant, and he does not reckon confidently on its adoption, 
except by soldiers, by children, and by men and women who are 
past the age—whatever that may be—of vanity. It thus appears 
that the Swiss writer gives the public which he addresses credit 
for more docility and accessibility to reason than is calculated 
upon in England. 

There is probably no civilized country in the world where 
walking is more practised than among ourselves, and therefore it 
might at first be thought that we should be willing to adopt the 
easiest form of boots and shoes. It might be argued, im the 
abstract, that ease of movement is much the lerg:r part of ele- 
gance, and that, even if we admit that a certain suape of boot or 
shoe is in itself pleasing, still the spectacle of a foot painfully en- 
deavouring to adapt itself thereto is not, and cannot be, according 
to any canon of taste, agreeable. Nevertheless, we should ourselves 
as soon have thought of flying as of proposing to English readers 
such violent, and indeed revolutionary, doctrines concerning feet 
and shoes, as this audacious theorizer has deemed suitable to the 
meridian of Zurich. He makes the most extravagant suggestions 
with a composure and an air of innocence which are entirely 
beyond us. What English writer, for example, would have had 
the hardihood to inquire whether high heels are of any use? We 
should quite as soon think of reasoning @ priori about crinoline. 
But we can just venture, and it is as much as ever we can, to 
repeat the arguments of the learned Swiss professor. Heel- 
pieces, he says, are of some little use in dirty weather, and there- 
fore he will not wholly deny their right to existence; but they 
ought to be as low as possible, and heels an inch thick have very 
serious disadvantages indeed. He proceeds to point out these 
disadvantages. e weight of the body is by means of these 
high heel-pieces thrown disproportionately on the toes; and, 
moreover, the sole being inclined instead of level, the foot con- 
stantly glides forward and presses the toes into the point of the 
boot or shoe. Furthermore, high heels, especially if they are 
also very small, are liable to wear on one side, whereby, a8 is 
explained elsewhere, the deformity called “ flat-foot” is some- 
times caused. “ High and small heels are therefore quite unauit- 
able,” and the majority of fashionable bootmakers are seg | 
under a lamentable delusion, as may be scen by an inspection 
their shop-fronts. 

If we venture cven furth-r than we have as yet gone, and 
make an attempt to describe what this learned Professor calls 
“the proper form of shoe,” we beg that it may be distinetly 
understood that we are only bringing to our readers’ knowled 
a curious literary phenomenon which has appeared on the Con 
nent. It seems that the same daring spirit of speculation in 


which German writers have handied the cosmogony of Moses has 
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lately manifested itzelf by raising questions as to the soundness 
of those principles of taste which the rest of Europe had agreed 
in regarding as indisputable. If there were any opinion beyond 
the reach of cavil we should have supposed it to be this—that a 
inted toe as well asa high heel was necessary to an elegant 
torshoe. But we now learn that this is precisely the false 
opinion which is the parent of all the other delusions of the boot- 
maker, and is the cause of all the pain, helplessness, and disease 
which, by virtue of the authority given to him by fashion, he 
inflicts upon his unresisting customers. If, indeed, this opinion 
be a false one, it is strange that it should have prevailed so widely 
and so long. The epithet “‘square-toes” has had a contemp- 
tuous meaning for upwards of two centuries, and yet it now 
appears that those who first bore it understood the true 
rinciples of liberty in shoe-leather as well as in Church and 
tate. Long and dreary is indeed the catalogue of evils which 
are caused by the pointed toes of boots. There comes in 
the van of the gloomy phalanx gout, which is well known to 
be apt to choose for its first attack the ball of the great toe. 
The reason why the gout does this is that what our learned in- 
structor calls a locus minoris resistentie has been established in 
that part of the foot by the unnatural treatment inflicted on it by 
pointed boots. The boot which fashion loves may be described 
as offering an isosceles triangle for the reception of the toes, 
while they demand, in their original unconstrained shape, a right- 
angled triangle. This mathematical illustration is not to be taken 
as literally applicable, but it does, toa considerable extent, express 
the Professor’s meaning. The principle on whichhis theory depends 
is this, that what he calls the axis of the great toe—which means 
of course a straight line passing through its centre longitudinally 
—ought, if produced backwards, to pass through the centre of 
the heel. It will be seen that the shape of any ordinary boot or 
shoe is such as to render it impossible for the great toe to assume 
this, which is said to be its natural, position ; and indeed it may 
well be doubted whether the toe of any living Englishman or 
woman ever did or could rest in this position since he or she first 
began to wear hoots and shoes. We are not sure that the Pro- 
fessor’s model would not be found by adults to be as uneasy as it 
would be certain to be declared unsightly. The power of habit is 
so great that many of us wear boots and shoes made on a false 
rinciple, consistently with what we think comfort,and even, as we 
tter ourselves, with neatness and elegance. It may be that we do 
not know what genuine comfort is. Perhaps our imperfect faculties 
cannot conceive the blissful feeling of an undistorted foot in a shoe 
out according to nature. The happiness of our first parents in Para- 
dise is probably incomprehensible by our debased souls, and it is 
known that people may dwe:l continually instowns and escape 
illness, without ever having any notion of the state of vigorous 
health and elastic spirits which they might enjoy by visiting the 
country. In just the same way, we apprehend that many per- 
sons go about their business and even pleasure in pointed boots, 
without ever dreaming that their capacity either for exertion or 
oa is thereby diminished. If they find walking disagree- 
able, they avail themselves of some sort of vehicle ; and even if 
the gout should find a /ocus minoris resistentia in their great 
toes, they ascribe its visits to a partiality which they have in- 
dulged for good dinners and old wine, or possibly they confess 
that they have never walked when they could ride; but it does 
not occur to them to suspect that the great toe is resenting its 
lifelong condemnation to an unnatural posture. Even if they 
had a dim suspicion that their boots and shoes were made upon 
a wrong principle, they would scarcely dare to breathe it in the 
presence of a bootmaker who assumes to be at once practical, 
scientific, and tasteful. And when a boot or shoe actually feels 
uneasy, many men who make but small pretensions to dandyism 
areas helpless and submissive to their bootmaker’s decrevs as 
Lord Foppington in Vanbrugh’s play :— 
ane Fop.—Hark thee, Shoemaker! these shoes ain’t ugly, but they don’t 
me. 

Shoemaker.—My lord, methinks they fit you very well. 

Tord Fop.—They hurt me just the instep. 

Shoom.—| Feeling his foot]. My lord, they don’t hurt you there. 

Lord Fop.—I tell thee, they pinch me execrably. 

Shoem.— My lord, if they pinch you, I’ll be bound to be hanged, that’s all. 

Lord Fop.—Why, wilt thou undertake to persuade meI cannot feel ? 

Shoem.—Your lordship may please to feel what you think fit ; but that shoe 
does not hurt you. I think I understand my trade. 

Lord Fop.—Now by all that’s great and powerful thou art an incompre- 
hensible coxcomb! But thou makest good shoes, and so I'll bear with thee. 

Shoem.—My lord, I have worked for half the people of quality in town 
these twenty years; and ’twere very hard I should not know when a shoe 
hurts and when it don’t. 

The dominion of fashion is as absolute, and its ministers are as 
arbitrary, now as in the days when Vanbrugh wrote. He described 
the thraldom of a man whete obedient spirit was perhaps some- 
what feminine. There may be a few men who venture to defy 
fashion, but we do not think that there are any women, unless 
they belong to the class which is called strong-minded. 
It will, therefore, be quite in vain to denounce boots, “ with 
very high, small heels and badly-shaped soles,” as the fertile 
causes of flat-foot, bent-up toes, chilblains, grown-in nails, 
corns. bunions, &c. The sex which at present has a partiality 
for high, small heels is also that which will rebel most enentl y 
against adopting the Professor's form of soles. After laying down 
his general principle, and fixing what he calls the essential points 
of the outline of the sole, he assures us that, “ to a shoemaker 
of good taste it will not be at all difficult to infuse into the design a 
eertain amountof elegance.” We are sorry thatthe resources of our 


printer do not enable us to submit to our readers a design for boot. 
soles which is the result of the joint labours of a bootmaker and a 
professor of anatomy. But we fear that the amount of eleganeg 
which they would discover in the design would be but small, 
The proposed form of sole curves iameel We think that it ig 
adapted to the requirements of the unspoiled foot, if there be one 
in England, and possibly even a foot which fashion had dig. 
torted =“ regain its natural shape and action by wearing 
boots made upon this model. But we have not the smallest 
expectation of seeing boot-soles of such a pattern in any shop in 
Regent-street. We fear that in spite of the Professor peo; 

will, as he says, “take their stand on a sense of the beautiful,” 
and declare the curved sole inelegant. It is easy enough to 
tell such people that their sense of the beautiful is vitiated, 
and to call upon them to define their notion of the word 
elegant. They will say that such a shoe as the Professor 
proposes cannot be elegant, because the feet appear to be 
too much turned inwards. The Professor may answer 
that “this idea is a pure hallucination,” but it is one that we do 
not think it possible to dispel. Straight soles and high small 
heels are not likely to be put to flight either by learning or by 
eloquence. For ourselves, so far from setting up for public in- 
structors in this matter, we confess that in the presence ofa 
bootmaker we should be likely to exhibit very much the same 
weakness as Lord Foppington. We have nothing to say to 
those who have, or might have, a will of their own, and who can 
afford to ride or to stay at home if their boots make walking dis- 
agreeable. There are many people in the world who, if they cannot 
get bread, can get plum-cake ; and it is not for the benefit of such 
people that we undertake to speak. But on behalf of children and 
of soldiers we do very much desire that this theory of the Swiss 
Professor, about what he calls the primary line of the foot, should 
receive an unprejudiced consideration. ‘The point of the great 
toe, the middle of its root, and the central point of the heel, 
should lie in one straight line.” This is a simple precept con- 
cerning what may be thought an ignoble subject; but he 
who could enforce its practical application would be a public 
benefactor. 


MR. COLE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL. 


te there is anything more than another about which the country 
is unanimous, it is that some public memorial of the late Prince 
Consort—grand in its proportions and conspicuous in its site— 
must be provided to represent to coming generations the magni- 
tude of the national loss and the depth of the national grief. The 
country is unanimous in saying that this memorial must be the 
people's free gift. So every promoter of every scheme, educational 
or philanthropic, is setting his wits working to deflect the general 
sentiment into his own particular runlet, and to use the occasion 
to the advantage of his favourite project. All promoters do not, 
however, possess the advantage of a Lord President to give them 
“permission” to “submit for his consideration some obser- 
vations in order to show how the project might be carried out.” 
But Lord Granville is, as everybody knows, a very good- 
natured gentleman, and Mr. Henry Cole, of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, is Under-secretary at the Council Office for Science 
and Art. So Mr. Cole has-borrowed Lord Granville’s name as the 
titular recipient of aletter addressed tothe public with reasons why 
the national memorial should take the form of “ an Industrial 
University, to be known through the world as the ‘ Albert Uni- 
versity.””"" The object of this university is, it seems, “to grant 
degrees and honours in those particular sciences and arts which 
directly influence works of industry,” while “ the site of the pro- 
posed University should be at South Kensington.” Mr. Cole invites 
general sympathy for his suggestion by the assertion that the 
lamented Prince had devoted much thought towards employing 
for something of the kind the machinery existing in the 
Commission of the Exhibition of 1851. e points out that 
the Second Report of the Commissioners ‘“ gives one version 
of the idea, but others are known to exist, drawn up by the 
Prince himself in great detail’—the plan being “the com- 
bination of the various metropolitan and local institutions 
which promote industrial science and art,” and “the cen- 
tralization of them in one locality, such centralization, however, 
not being an essential part of the project.” In accordance with 
this statement, Mr. Cole suggests that the project should be cen- 
tralized at South Kensington, and that “ the endowment should 
be partly from public subscriptions, and part! from Parlia- 
mentary funds”—the *‘combination forming,” as he conceives, “a 
suitable memorial to the late Prince, without superseding other 
memorials of a monumental character.” 


We feel too deeply the weight of the national loss, and our 
sorrow is still too recent, to discuss the details of a plan thrown 
upon the market in the guise of a memorial to the Prince Consort. 
Else we might have something to say about various of the pro- 
visions evolved out of Mr. Cole’s fertile brain, including—mtra- 
bile dictu—among other miscellaneous matter, a brief and 
parenthetical Reform Bill, in the suggestion that the recipients 
of the “degrees and honours” of the “ University” “ might 
perhaps be considered worthy of having electoral rights.” 
wholo question raised by Mr. Cole is a very deep and 
wide one, running up into many difficult problems of political 
and social, as well as artistic and industrial life. It is one which, 
if it is to be launched at all, ought to be brought forward in 
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quiet times, when men can have full license to discuss all its 
provisions with the utmost freedom and a total absence of 
even possible offence for anything they may suggest or any- 
thing they may demur to. Over the honoured sepulchre of 
Prince Aibert, at all events, let there be peace :— 


Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave! 


No man knows so well as Mr. Cole how inflammable are the many 
materials which are piled round the South Kensington pro- 
ject. No man, accordingly, ought to be so careful as Mr. Cole 
not to hustle through them with his torch blazing at the moment 
we are drying our tears at a universal bereavement. We pro- 
test, then, in the name of public decency, against Mr. Cole’s 
rapacious attempt to compromise the world into the immediate 
acceptance of a full-blown project of national ay re by 
importing into it feelings which should have been kept sacred 
from the strife of tongues. The nation has its debt to pay to 
the good Prince’s memory, and when it has done so by raising 
his monument, it will be time enough for Mr. Cole to claim 
attention to his Industrial University on its own merits. We 
shall then be ready and willing to discuss them as fully as he 
leases. 
. Not even his bait of Parliamentary aid leads us to close 
with the offer. Indeed, this suggestion completes the offen- 
siveness of the whole letter. If the Prince is to be com- 
memorated, let every farthing of the cost come out of the 
pockets of the mourning nation. The nation can and will find 
the funds to any amount, without wanting any Mr. Cole to 
suggest that the “endowment” should “partly” come from 
¢ dlenadey Funds.” But, interposes Mr. Cole, his plan is one 
which is to take effect “‘ without superseding other memorials of a 
monumental character.” We, have too often already heard this 
sort of assertion on similar, though less momentous, occasions to 
attach any more value to it than it deserves. Of course Mr. 
Cole says so, but of course he would like to see every shilling of 
— go to his own project, and of course he knows that, 
if he fills up the way, no other enterprise has any hope of passing. 


To save time, we may once for all say, before we are inundated 
with suggestions from all points of the compass, that we protest 
against any scheme at all for “improving” the memorial. 
Already philanthropic apostles of baths, wash-houses, and 
cottages have edged in with their propositions. No institution 
connected with the Prince’s name could be other than national, 
and in this land of free opinion it would be very difficult to find 
any sort of national institution which a preponderating majority 
would agree in declaring to be the right thing. The military 
college which commemorates the Duke of Wellington (now by 
the way moulded into a general public school), and the Conva- 
lescent Hospital which is to commemorate Lord Herbert, have both 
of'them their obvious significance, for each of them simply enters 
into competition with other institutions as the memorial of an emi- 
nent but Dogs person in connexion with the causes of his emi- 
nence. No institution founded in honour of Prince Albert, and 
intended to reflect his peculiar studies, can be simply competitive ; 
and yet, if it is not. to be competitive, it must become more autho- 
ritative than would, under the circumstances, be wholly consistent 
with the spirit of our national life. A merely monumental work 
could only produce art controversy, and we have enough faith in 
national good feeling to make sure that art controversialists would 
for once compress their feelings and blunt their tomahawks in face 
of the occasion. But men who have strong views, right or wrong, 
on the tendencies of national institutions, cannot be, and ought 
not to be, expected to exercise a similar moderation when they 
honestly believe that important issues of a social character for 
posterity may be depending on the question. An obelisk or a 
column of interior beauty does at least no harm to anything but 
the artist's reputation. It is at worst a lost opportunity. If, 
however, the decision is not hurried, we see no reason at all to 
anticipate such a result. There is plenty of talent in the country, 
if only a little time and a little trouble be taken to bring it out. 
The Mayor of Manchester gave expression to the well-founded 
apprehension of failure in any utilitarian project, when he pro- 
mised five times as large a subscription to bronze or marble as 
to scholarships or cottages. -After all, the useful kind of me- 
morial, whatever may be its merits, is an invention of very 
modern days. The great and good of all generations before our 
own time were honoured by pillar, arch, or statue. Within 
recent years Rauch’s statue of the Great Frederick at Berlin, 
with its storied pedestal, has been produced, to attract art- 
pilgrims from distant lands. Scotland testified its affection for 
its great writer by that spiry monument in Princes-street ; and 
the still United States were old-world enough to rear the eques- 
trian effigy of Washington in the city which bears his name. 

e ask very little, then, when we claim that the memorial of 
the Prince should be a free-will offering, and not a contribution 
in aid of any man’s pet project. In the meanwhile, funds can be 
coming in and fructifying. The subscription will, we take for 

nted, be one wih a superior, but no inferior, limit to the 
ations, in order that it may be really the expression of a 
georive recognition of rare virtue in high places, of duty bravely 
one, and a realm unimperilled and unruffled through years of 
war and revolution, owing to the universal respect and love 
which have been felt for the Sovereign and the Sovereign’s 


ECONOMY IN CHARITY. 


bills, an income-tax, a diminished 
revenue, contracted exports, shrinking trade—all these 
things coming together are preaching a seasonable sermon. 
There is a voice crying in the market-place and in the parlour, 
Retrench; and everybody is canvassing the ways and means of 
economizing for the ensuing year. The Kaw hee aa find that the 
Christmas books do not go off, and the railway companies find that 
excursion trains are a failure. Economy will be, for the next 
twelvemonth, a matier of necessity rather than choice; and the 
general question in most households at the present moment is 
where to begin the ugly duty of cutting down expenses. In one 
only department of social life the shoe will not pinch. Wherever 
there is saving, it will not be in the servants’ hall or the kitchen. 
The wages of domestic servants, already far too high, will not be 
diminished ; nota pint of ale less will reduce the splendid cireum- 
ference of the footman’s waist; and if the mistress goes without 
a new bonnet, the handmaiden will not put up with any of those 
mean, pinchgut, starving ways which must be practised upstairs, 
No innovation can be expected on that sacred immunity from 
contributing one single maravedi to the national exchequer 
which prevails in the kitchen. The vested right to pay no taxes 
and to suffer no retrenchment will be stoutly maintained by 
domestic servants. Where, then, are we to save? asks the 
perplexed tax-payer. In nine cases out of ten we shall begin, 
not by cutting down our luxuries, but by cutting down our 
charities. Itis so easy to save a pound or two from the sub- 
i It costs us — in the eyes of our neighbours 
to be a defaulter to the ragged-school or to the benevolent 
society. If itis of the essence of true charity not to let the 
right hand know what the left hand doeth, it belongs to judicious 
thrift not to sound a trumpet before our domestic economy. 
Esse quam videri is the motto of prudent saving. To keep the 
same account with the confectioner and the wine merchant, and 
to lay up fewer treasures above, is the neatest because the most 
secret scheme of making both ends meet. We are certainly not 

oing to defend this style of economy ; but we notice it as a fact. 

he charitable and benevolent associations must look out for a 
cloudy year. 

Now, if charity begins at home—and there is a true as well as 
a false sense of this saying—we have a word or two to say to 
charity itself. We make it a boast of our religion, and espe- 
cially of our own country, that there never was so charitable 
a people as ourselves. e count up all our benevolent asso- 
ciations and institutions, and pulpit and platform echo with the 
complimentary commonplaces on our great beneficence and bene- 
volence. There is a considerable book published about the 
charities of London alone. In the Post-Office Directory, not 
the least crowded page of that awful volume contains the long 
list of our charitable societies. In an ordinary almanack which 
happens to be before us we reckon up just 109 of these societies, 
Educational, Missionary, Benevolent, and General—each with 
its head-quarters in London. Our statistics are taken from an 
official source, the London Diocesan Calendar (J. H. and Jas. 
Parker). These are not local docieties, not district schools, 
not parish benevolent societies, not coal and blanket, and 
soup and visiting societies, but general societies, which 
know no parish nor district—not hospitals nor reforma- 
tories, but devices constructed to meet the- wants and 
to supply the needs, real or supposed, caused by every evil 
and every wrong incident to so complex an organization — 
as modern society. We are not going to argue, though we 
might on occasion do so, that many of these benevolent 
societies are very foolish, and some of them very mischievous. 
We wish just now to take a narrower ground, and to observe 
that they are all very extravagant, and that, as everybody is going 
to economize, it would be just as well for charitable institutions 
to let their charity begin at home. With all the rest of 
the world, why should not benevolence itself turn econo- 
mical? Not to waste is a duty which just as much be- 
longs to philanthropy itself as it does to persons. ‘lo be 
thrifty in benevolence is as much a duty as personal self- 
denial. National benevolence is a legitimate branch of the 
national expenditure. It is meant to supplement the national 
provision for poverty, and the same rule which enforces economy 
in a Poor-law Union ought to prevail in a charitable Society. We 
are not now speaking of the impudent abuses of charity, and the 
facilities for fleecing the soft-hearted which the penny-post has 
developed. A woman who expects that you will send her five 
shillings because her husband has got into debt for building a 
new parsonage, and incloses with her demand a superscrived 
envelope and a penny-stamp, ought only to be dealt with by the 
police. Our own course is always to forward such wf pone 9 
to the Mendicity Society, with a hint about begging-letter im- 
postors—a course which we should recommend as not only 
dictated by sound political economy, but as solving that 

uestion, 80 perplexing to benevolent casuists, what to do with 
the penny-postage stamp. This is not the sort of thing we are 
speaking about, but the Charitable Society proper—its income 
and expenditure. 

Whatever else a society consists of, it must, from the nature of 
things, comprise three things, a Secretary, an Office,and a Printer. 
Secretaries, besides the normal faculty for defalcations which = 
tend to secrete, cost money in salary ; an office —, rent; and 
a printer involves a bill. The Society for the of Distress 
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which is due to the energy of Mr. Davenport Bromley, takes, and 
justly, credit for cutting down these expenses to a vanishing 
quantity. However, it is asplendidexceptiontotherule. Office 
expenses, rent, and printing, are all but the universal rule. The 
very worst societies are, of course, those the objects of whose bene- 
ficence are elected from a list of candidates by universal suffrage. 
Judging from our own experience, the applications for a single 
vote usually amount to fifty at each election. In many societies 
there are two elections in the year. In postage-stamps alone 
this comes to 8s. 4d. Add the cost of paper and envelopes, and it 
may fairly be calculated that one guinea of subscription involves 
to somebody ten shillings a year more of expenditure, every far- 
thing of whichis absolute profligate waste. It does no good 
to any human being except the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Another vice which belongs to the i ig on of charity is its lack 
of unity and condensation. After all, benevolence is only of 
the nature of a tax; and those taxes are condemned by sound 
political economy which cost a great deal to collect, and the 
proceeds of which bear no adequate proportion to the cost of 
gathering. Our charitable tariff wants sim lifying. There are 
often four or five societies, each with its staff of secretaries, col- 
lectors, anniversaries, committees, and printers, for precisely one 
and the same object. In Jooking over our list, we observe a 
Society for the relief of Distressed Widows, and a Widows’ 
Friend Society. Why should not these societies unite and have but 
one staff? There may be some distinction in usefulness and object 
between them, but it is of a rare and evanescent tenuity. Then 
there is a Sailor’s Home, a British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
a Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. Would it not be possible 
for these drops of benevolence to coalesce into one economical 
globule of good works? ‘The object of the ‘“ Benevolent or 
trangers’ Friend Society” is announced to be to “relieve the sick 
and distressed poor of the metropolis and itsvicinity’’—that of the 
* Royal Benevolent Society” to “ assist poor persons with loans” 
—that of the London Philanthropic Society “ to relieve the poor 
with bread and coals.” Here are objects which, if not identical, 
are so homogeneous that a single expense in officials and offices 
might reasonably be demanded. In the “Society for the Dis- 
charge and Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small Debts,” 
and in the “ Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society,” we observe 
this difference, that the one hires offices at Charing-cross, and 
the other hangs out its flag of distress in Craven-street. In the 
name of charity and true economy, why should they not put 
their houses and offices together, and take a Secretary between 
them? There is a difference between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee ; and the difference between the Ragged School Union and 
the Ragged Church and Chapel Union consists in the fact that 
one is presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, and the other rejoices 
in the chairmanship of Lord Ebury ; but the peerage is limited, 
even lords are scerce, and there ought to be some saving in 
hilanthropic coronets, as applied to the article of Chairman. 
hen there is that much-suffering class, the servantgalism of Lon- 
don. For these interesting young Jadies we find a Female Ser- 
vants’ Home Society, a National Guardian Institution, anda Pro- 
vincial Protection Society ‘ for the relief of female servants” out 
of place, because they will ngt be put upon by being ordered 
to clean the windows. Great as are the sufferings of this 
oppressed caste, one society is surely enough to minister to these 
interesting damsels. So the public seems to think, for the income 
of one of them amounts to 96/. 10s. 6d., which, after paying the 
counting-oflice expenses and printer, must leave a peel for dis- 
tribution nearly equivalent in value to the amiable object of the 
ninety-six subscribers. Again, the London Society for the Pro- 
tection of Young Females and the Society for the Rescue of 
Young Women seem to bystanders to be not only two organiza- 
tions, but two names for the very same thing. It has, we think, 
been observed that there is as much of rivalry as of charity in 
establishing and supporting the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, the Friend of the Clergy Corporation, the Clergy Provi- 
dent Society, and the Poor Clergy Relief Society. One, and one 
only, ie advantage can we see of this multiplication 
of charity in this particular instanee—which is, to keep up 
the rent of chambers in the neighbourhood of Charing- 
cross. ‘The schoolmen with their distinguo are required to 
settle the subtle distinction without a difference between an 
Asylum whose object is announced as “to maintain, clothe, 
on educate the orphans of both sexes whose parents once 
moved in prosperous circumstances,” and an asylum “ to 
maintain, clothe, and educate fatherless children respectably 
descended of either sex.” Orphans may require one home and 
fatherless children another, and therefore we have the British 
Orphan Asylum at Clapham Rise, and the London Orphan 
Asylum at Clapton; but Clapham and Clapton are not so much 
alike as this embarrassing richness in asylums for one and the 
same purpose. If there is a call or a reason for the existence of 
a Society for the due Observance. of the Lord's Day, there is 
hardly room for a Sunday Rest Association. So at least even our 
plethoric benevolence seems to think, for we find that the income 
Bf the last-mentioned Society, though it boasts of two episcopal 
presidents, a treasurer, a secretary, and two bankers, amounts 
to 511. 9s., which will hardly pay for its chambers in Parliament- 
street. 
We are not going to quote Horace or the Seaman's Manual 
about the duty of taking in sail when the barometer is falling 
and the wind rising; but the reports of the next year are 


sure to exhibit some unpleasant deficiencies of income in ai 
or most of the Benevolent and Charitable Societies. Let 
mittees and secretaries exercise a little timely wisdom. More 
than one-half of the expenses of management might be saved jn 
every charitable institution by a righteous economy. There jg 
no occasion to starve the objects of charity, but there is a eryj 
call to official economy in this particular branch of public od 
ministration. 


HOLDING THE TONGUE. 


writers besides Mr. Carlyle have adequately 
insisted upon the merit of not talking. Talkers do not 
necessarily possess either strength of intellect or vigour of cha. 
racter. The nimble tongue and the feeble hand oftentimes go 
together. Loquacity is not even a reliable token of a full mind, 
It may be said, where there is smoke there is fire—where there 
are words there must be ideas. But this is the notion of g 
shallow observer, and shallow observers, not being always pos 
sessed of ideas themselves, cannot be trusted to define pa nt are 
ideas and what are not. Language is given us not only to con- 
ceal our thoughts, but also our want of thoughts. For our owa 
part, we accept the sarcasm—ce monsieur a un grand talent pour 
/e silence—as a matter-of-fact compliment. We consider the 
faculty of holding the tongue superior to the gilt of garrulity. 
Confining ourselves to the common run of human beings, we 
avow our preference for the man who has a habit of holding hig 
tongue over the man who cannot keep it still. The reserved or 
silent companion may make lifedull, but the companion thatisever 
talking positively shortens it. A French writer tells us it is a double 


misfortune to have neither mind enough to talk well nor jude 


ment enough to be silent, and from a higher authority we learn 
that ‘ even a fool when he holdeth his tongue is counted wise.” 
Yet in modern society the chief reason why a man opens his 
mouth at all, except among famili: r friends, is very often for fear 
he should be thought a fool. This is a mischievous delusion, 
since taciturn men are not thought fools by anybody whose 
opinion is worth having. They may be set down as dull and 
heavy; but many a man of high intellect is dull and heavy 
in society, and will readily admit, with Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek—* Methinks I have sometimes no more wit than 9 
Christian or any ordinary man.” 

Some men cannot ‘get the steam up” cn small occasions. 
Like Addison, they have no small change in their pockets, but 
ean write a cheque for a good round sum. Yet neither their 
scanty utterance nor their absolute silence is imputed so much 
to lack of wit as to lack of amiability. Itis the man of many 
words who is in danger of betng avoided as a bore. It is the 
man of hasty words who is likely to be set aside as a silly fellow. 
To hold our peace often implies quiet confidence in our o 
strength, and prudent disregard for the opinion of the superfieish 
We are pretty sure that, of two men equally successful in the 
business of life, the man who is silent will be generally deemed 
to have more in him than the man who talks. The latter shows 
his “ band ;” everybody can tell the exact length of his tether; he 
has trotted himself out so often that all his points and paces are 
matters of notoriety. But of the taciturn man little or nothing 
is known. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. ** The shallow murmur, 
but the deepare dumb.” Friends and acquaintances shake their 
heads knowingly, and exclaim with an air of authority that ‘so 
and so” has a great deal more in him than people imagine. Th 
are as often wrong as right, but what need that signify to the 
silent man? He can sustain his reputation, as long as he likes, 
by the simple process of holding his tongue. 

There has lately been much wholesome anxiety to curtail or 
suppress Parliamentary “palaver.” It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but not likely to be attained, as long as 
M.P.’s admit the virtue of taciturnity in the abstract but makea 
special exception in their own favour. Ifa man represents a large 
borough, he feels it * his bounden duty to acquaint the House with 
the strong opinion entertained on the subject under discussion 
by the important constituency which has honoured him with ite 
confidence.” If he sits for a small borough, then he claims t 
advantage, which of course many honourable memberg wi 
appreciate, of being uninfluenced “by any disagreeable pres- 
sure from without.” Either he has made the question before 
the House a matter of life-long study, and craves on that account 
a patient hearing, or he is “free to confess” he comes quite 
fresh to its consideration, and fully anticipates that those who 
value the conclusions of an unbiassed mind will favour him with 
their attention “ for a few brief moments.” In Parliamentary 
language, the phrase “ a few brief moments” commonly signifies 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour; but fortunately 
the readers of newspapers, the reporters generally take the 
speaker at his word, and conscientiously reduce his remarks ¢ 
such a compass as can be disposed of in “a few brief moments 
next morning. An exception may be made in favour of abundar 
talk in Committees of Supply. Wearing and teasing are t 

ueries and strictures, perverse the blunders, exasperating the 
ruitless divisions. But truth compels us to admit that time is not 
wholly thrown away. If waste and jobbery are rarely checked, the 
tax-payer’s mind is soothed and comforted, and he surrenders 
money with less “ignorant impatience” than would be otherwise 
the case. Men of Soeaparetivey small calibre may therefore give 
vent to their loquacity in Committees of Supply with positive ad- 
vantage to the public interests. Mr. Cox of Finsbury is here in hig 
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element. That remarkable man has some of the qualifications most 

valuable for the purpose—modest assurance, temper not easil 

ruffled, a certain amount of volubility, plenty of native pte | 

a and a hearty relish for making himself generally disagreeable. 
e 


problem, however, of abridging Parliamentary exit in , hotel. 


¥ ordinary sittings of the House is one difficult to 
f ever we are doomed to experience the blessings of what is 
oy a thoroughgoing Reform Bill, including a transfer of some 


solved. | 
politely answered “Yes.” Up sprang the young couple, col- 


fellow-passengers an interesting young couple, probably newly- 
married. Night was closing in, and we were roused from a casual 
nap by a sudden query from the husband, “ Pray, Sir, is this 
?” naming a pleasant watering- place, famed for a first-rate 
Somewhat confused, yet anxious to be useful, we hastily 

t the train was due at , and 


consulted cur watch, saw tha 


ected a multitude of wraps, parcels, and carpet-bags, bade us a 
dial gocd-night, and disappeared. The tram immediately pro- 


y seats to the metropolitan boroughs, we think a little | cor 
arrangement might be made which would blunt the sharp edge | ceeded, and five minutes afterwards, with a shock of the deepest 


of so great a calamity. Our little arrangement is simply this— | dismay, we discovered that the station at which our young friends 
instead of multiplying metropolitan seats, multiply the votes of , had descended was not , but Sty-on-the-Wold, a locality 
the existing members. Half-a-dozen Mr. Coxes would be an in- | notorious for its objectionable public-Louse and seanty supply of 
fliction which the human mind refuses to contemplate with calm- | vehicles! From thenceforth, we have made it a rule never to 
ness ; but give Mr. Cox six votes, carefully withholding the cor- | open our lips when asked a question by a fellow-traveller, but 


responding a of making six speeches, and though the in- 
fluence of democracy would be enhanced, the personal comfort 
of M.P.’s would remain intact. Speeches of advanced Reformers 
are, we may safely say, very much alike. One speech would be 

ually effective with a dozen, Therefore, to curtail debates, and 


gre more elbowroom in the House, we would recommend Mr. | 


righe to embody our suggestion in the Reform Bill which he has 


so long promised, and which the nation awaits with such breath- | 


less impatience. 


Courts of Justice offer, of course, very different scope for | 
Barristers know that | 


loquacity from the House of Commons. 
their reputation greatly depends upon neither saying too much 
nor too little. The uneducated classes cannot conceive it possible 
that a barrister is worth his salt unless he talks for an hour or two 
on the most trumpery case. 
by the violence of his drugs, so they estimate a lawyer's ability 


by the quantity of his talk ; but fortunately the reputation of bar- 
Perched 


risters does not depend upon the opinion of the vulgar. 


As they test the skill of a physician 


_ courteously to wave the hand towards the guard or porter, or, as 
_a last resource, to some other passenger in the carriage, whether 
man, woman, or small child. 
' Anxiety to have the last word in a dispute is a strong stimulus 
_ to an unwary tongue, and quite as often the cause of bitter self- 
| reproach as of selfish triumph. It by no means follows that the 
man who gets the last word in an encounter of tongues at a public 
| gathering, from Parliament down to a parish vestry, has the best 
of the controversy in the judgment of those present. On the 
contrary, we are often piqued to take part against him, and rack 
‘our brains, not without success, to supply a rejoinder to the 
reply which he fondly supposes has demolished his antagonist. 
_ Again, we are apt to measure the importance of an attack or im- 
putation by the amount of excitement it evokes in the person 
against whom it is aimed. Vehement loquacity in rebutting 
allegations suggest the suspicion that there is a weak place some- 
where. “ Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” Too much 
fuss in defending yourself, too profuse an outpouring of words, 
obscures the drift of your arguments and weakens the force of 


behind them in Court may be seen a row of solicitors, who very well 
know that the faculty of judicious reserve is of far greater impor- 
tance than that of a voluble tongue. The judges of the land are 
rarely loquacious beyond what is needful. You will hear many 
small points much dwelt upon, and a great deal of reiteration in 
their summing up; but the average thickuess of the British jury- 
man’s skull requires a prodigious deal of hammering before it will 
~ a free passage to the merits of the question to be decided. 

n the minor courts, among police magistrates and justices of 
the peace, there is now and then a foolish proneness to talk when 
to hold the tongue were better policy. The advice to a magis- 


trate is old, but sound—* Never give reasons for your decision. | 


Your decision will be generally right, your reasons generally 
wrong.” A successful plaiutiff requires no reasons to render the 
judgment acceptable, whilst all the learning of all the judges 


would fail to convince a defendant that he was not an injured man. 
In large cities, where proceedings are reported and chronicled in 
daily journals, some magistrates evince an unpleasant yearning | 
We say “unpleasant because 


to curry favour with the public. 
the public is simply another word for the majority; and the ma- 
ority is tyrannical enongh already, and needs no patting on the 
ack from persons in authority. Nothing is more cowardly than 
to go out of your way to aid a strong man against a weak adver- 
sary. The riots in St. George’s-in-the-East were discreditable to 
all concerned—to the bishop, the incumbent, the people, and, we 
are afraid we must add, to the police magisirates also. If a sense 
of duty compels a magistrate to rule that King Mob is right, let 
him at least refrain from launching a homily against King Mob’s 
victims. ‘ Massa,” cried the negro, ‘ let me hab either talkee 
or floggee, not talkee and floggee too!” 
The Court-fool, when asked why he did not go to hear sermons, 
replied, ** Because I do not like noise and cannot follow rea- 


that, in Church of England services, too much is thrown on the 
minister and too little on the congregation. 
wished that the preacher, instead of delivering a sermon, would 
content himself with simply reading his text, and, sitting down, 
allow the members of the congregation quietly to reflect upon it 
for some quarter of an hour, and so compose a sermon, each man 


Sometimes we have | 


your facts. 


In domestic life the gift of holding the tongue is beyond 
rice. A soft answer or a word in season may be misunderstood, 
ut gently letting a controversy drop has but one signification, 


and pours oil on the most troubled waters. There is such a thing 

as holding your tongue from spite—a dogged silence persisted in 

day after day for the purpose of inflicting slow mental torture. 

But this crime of malignant taciturnity denotes so diseased a 

state of the moral affections as to render the perpetrator an 
object of almost as much pity as the victim, and a not unsuitable 
imate of some weill-regulated asylum for the treatment of the 
milder forms of insanity. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


E are not aware that the poet Tasso was ever suspected to 
possess a profound knowledge of human nature, and 


certainly a very well-known stanza towards the beginning of 
his famous epie shows that, on one point at least, he entertained 
a theory of the most doubtful validity. In that stanza he declares 
| that a desire to render historical truths palateable has induced 
him to overlay them with a thick coating of fiction, and he com- 
pares this proceeding with the common practice of employing 
come saccharine preparation as an expedient for physicking sick 
children :— 


Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 

Di soave hicor gli orli del vaso ; 

Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 

dall’ inganno sua vita riceve. 


Did the poet ever make the experiment upon an actaal child, 
: : t ) _ or did he only hear of the pious fraud, and consent without further 
soning.” Without going quite to this length, we are of opinion | inquiry to believe in its efficacy on account of the happy simile 
' which it suggested? We suspect the latter; for competent 
authorities have declared, on the basis of long experience, that no 
_ kind of medicine is more repulsive to the infant palate than that 
_ mixture of powders and jam which is still prescribed by medical 

practitioners, on the strength of the old fallacy which finds so illus- 


| trious an advocate in Tasso. 


The child may be trained to endure 


for himself. Such a sermon, whether good or bad, would at all any amount of bitter or saline nastiness, for by this his fortitude 


events not provoke ill-natured criticisms in the walk home from | 


church. A disreputable wit, whose name it would be superfluous 


is fairly and openly called into play; but there is no virtue in 
_ being cheated into a belief in false appearances, and powders and 


to mention, having gained admittance to a Quakers’ meeting, | jam are invariably regarded with that mixture of scorn and de- 


suddenly broke the profound silence by exclaiming. “ Here’s a | testation which is the meed of detected imposture. Nobody likes 


penny tart for the first man who opens his mouth!” producing, | to play the Spartan except on the condition of gaining some credit 
at the same time, that article from his pocket. ‘* Young man,” | by the performance ; and we may fairly surmise that Leonidas 
began to remonstrate, in solemn accents, a venerable Quaker. | himself, though ready to swallow any amount of professedly un- 


“Ah, the tart’s yours, sir!” was the instant rejoinder. It was 
not, however, because silence was kept, but because it was broken, 
that the congregation was made to look fvolish. If the venerable 
Quaker had but held his tongue, the tables would have been 
turned, and the intrusive buffuon might have been silently con- 
signed to the care of the parish constable. 

Experience teaches tle wisdom of silence, even in the common- 
place Scenes and oceurrences of life. Never volunteer advice nor 
give information unless duty sternly requires it of you. Al- 

. Waya, when asked a question, unless you have an unusual knack 
of being accurate, transfer the responsibility to somebody else. It 
1s an excellent rule to think before you speak ; but, since many of 
us do not find it easy to think on the spur of the moment, it is 
often better neither to think nor speak, but simply to be silent. 


Travelling once on the West Anglian line, we had for our | English kings or modern inventions, guided the infant mind to 


savoury black broth, would have resented a basin of bad mock 
turtle as bitterly as any old Aabitué of the soup-room at Birch’s. 
The powder-and-jam principle has, however, held a conspi- 
cuous place in modern theories of education. Benevolent minds 
are gratified by the belicf that children can be more easily coaxed 
than driven into the acquisition of useful knowledge. ‘Towards 
the beginning of the present century, our toy-shops cropped up 
marvellously with an endless variety of instructive pastimes ; 
the Royal Game of Goose, which once held so honoutable a 
place in the ale-house at Goldsmith’s “Sweet Auburn,” was 
modified into every conceivable shape, to serve as a vehicle for 
historical, geographical, and scientific information. ‘The move- 
ment of a peg which, regulated by the decisien of a teetotum, 
travelled now over a map of Europe, now along a series of 
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treasures of knowledge; and the happy victor in the game not ; O’Connor, it is mathematically impossible that her woes shoul@ 
only gained his _— of nuts or sugar-plums, but learned at the made instructive. Mr. Mark Lemon, who uses Mr. and Mr, 


same time that George III. was the reigning sovereign of Great 
Britain, that London is the capital of England, or that the 
steam-engine was the invention of James Watt. It is worthy 
of observation that these instructive sports were confined 
to those branches of knowledge, which, indiscriminately classed 
together as “useful,” are made specially prominent in the 
circulars of private schools. We do not recollect any game 
that instructed the player how to construe a tough speech in 
Thucydides or to turn Shakspeare into Greek Iambics. There 
might, perhaps, be a little coquetting with geometry, but this did 
not go beyond the manufacture of regular solids, which could 
hardly be called toys. The royal roads to classical erudition took 
the form of those Hamiltonian works by which the student was 
taught that “ loved-ing” would be afelicitous English rendering of 
the aorist participle d:Ancas, and were thus gradually initiated 
into the valuable art of translating the Greek and Latin languages 
into something which was no language at all. 

Only within the last very few years have people awakened to 
the conviction that the combination of amusement with instruc- 
tion is the reverse of harmonious, and that they have long pre- 
tended to like what is, in reality, distasteful. The late Mir. 
Albert Smith has not left behind him the character of a deep 
thinker, but to him certainly belongs the credit of first clearly 
enunciating this long-concealed truth, In his earlier discourses 
on the Ascent of Mont Blanc, he boldly asserted that he rested 
one of his claims to popularity on his total abstinence from any- 
thing that bore the slightest resemblance to instruction. People 
who exhibited moving pictures had generally, he said, stated the 
number of inhabitants in every town that appeared on their 
canvas. But who, he asked, cared one farthing about this kind of 
information, or would bestow a moment’s research to ascertain 
whether it were accurate or not ? The audience, by their applause, 
acknowledged the soundness of the anti-utilitarian doctrine. Who 
in the world, save the infinitesimal portion of mankind that de- 
votes itself to statistical inquiry, wants to know how many per- 
sons live at Camberwell? And if the Londoner is thus indiffe- 
rent with respect to a large village that lies on his very frontier, 
why should he trouble his brain about the population of Cub 
or Bacharach? Clearly put, the question carried with it its own 
solution. It was a case of Columbus's egg. 

The theory thus openly propounded may now be looked 
upon as firmly established. A short time since, Mr. Edmund 

ates, a faithful disciple of Mr. Albert Smith, delivered a 
lecture on Modern Society, at a place called the Bayswater 
Atheneum. This lecture, the most amusing portion of which 
was a description of a ball given at the house of a middle-class 
aristocrat, had all the characteristics, save song and pictures, 
belonging to what is ordinarily termed an “ entertainment ;” 
and everybody justly admired the ease and humour displayed 
by a gentleman who, though one of the leading professors of 
light periodical literature, was a novice in this species of diver- 
sion. He concluded his description and illustration by calling 
attention to the fact that his lecture had not contained one in- 
structive syllable, and its merit in this respect was declared by 
a hearty round of approbation. Mr. Yates had given the jam 
without the powder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, varying their professional 
toils, are now to be seen in the Concert in of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as supporters of an “entertainment” which is, in a 

eat measure, autobiographical. Mr. Charles Mathews talks to 

is audience about the distinguished persons he met when 
a boy at his father’s house at Highgate, describes the years of 
his early manhood passed in Italy, and briefly recapitulates his 
painful experiences as a theatrical manager. Several characters 
are assumed in the course of the evening, and thus the histrionic 
talents of himself and his wife have every opportunity for dis- 
play. While y same | his managerial career, Mr. Mathews 
touches on his financial difficulties, and describes his incarcera- 
tion in Lancaster Castle. These revelations are not made in the 
epirit of a Barnum, who openly rejoiced in exposing his own 
trickeries, but merely show a few details relative to those misfor- 
tunes of which his hearers have already a general knowledge. 
The entertainment proves highly attractive, and attractive it de- 
serves to be, but people find it rather too intellectual. Why should 
we be troubled with allusions to old fogies who flourished when 
George III. was king ? Who cares whether the peculiarities of a 
Neapolitan improvisatore and street-preacher are correctly imi- 
tated or not? Then, as for that description and those pictures of 
Lancaster Castle, they are decidedly in bad taste. So says many 
a wiseacre who applauded Barnum to the echo. But then Bar- 
num was not instructive. His information was only of that en- 
tertaining sort which a Catholic thimble-rigger might whisper 
into the ears of his confessor. Mr. Mathews, on the other 
hand, alludes to old times, and makes a few serious reflections on 
a discipline. Something like instruction is blended with 

is funny sayings and droll stories, and the sensitive public would 
shrink were the genius of the artist less universally acknowledged. 


Safely is the hazardous rock avoided by Mr. and Mrs. T. G. 
Reed. The last addition to their entertainment is a musical de- 
scription, by Mr. John Parry, of the Colleen Bawn. In these 
narratives, in which voice and piano each take part, Mr. John 
Parry displays a genius exclusively his own, and as everybody 
is perfectly miliar by this time with the calamities of Kily 


Reed's Gallery in the daytime, shuns the danger by adopting 
an opposite principle. His lectures “ about London ” are serious 
archeological discourses, carefully compiled, and well illustrated 
by dioramic views. 

But the most unequivocal instance of repugnance to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in the guise of recreation ig 
shown in the case of M. Robin, a French conjuror who esta. 
blished a reputation in London some ten years since, and hag 
once more come among us to display his necromantic powers, 
He appears less as a master of legerdemain than as a 
sessor of curious mechanical toys, and he thought that he might 
improve his position by introducing between two acts of mere 
diversion another act devoted to the exhibition of certain electrical 
yhenomena. People were delighted with the movements of 
ittle puppet dressed as a harlequin, who could caper about and 
smoke, without revealing the secret agencies that performed for 
him the offices of lung and muscle—then why should they not hail 
with pleasure the marvellous discoveries of modern science ? 
reasoning looked sound enough; but the public liked the har. 
lequin and hated the electricity. Just so much science as ig 
required to work the ordinary Fantoccini will be tolerated, nay, 
es for, in such exhibitions, nothing appears beyond 
the application of those grand mechanical laws of push and pull 
with which any one is familiar ; but beyond this point the region 
of boredom commences. So manifest was the dislike of the publie 
to the scientific portion of M. Robin’s entertainment, that on the 
third day he was compelled to relinquish it, and to rely exclu- 
sively on his puppets and his tricks. So much for the powder- 
and-jam theory ! 


REVIEWS. 


ROMANTIC EPISODES.* 


te would be very difficult to anticipate the contents of this 
volume on hearing its title. It chiefly consists of a selection 
of passages from Froissart, Sully, Commines, Brantéme, and 
some of the less known chroniclers of France. It also contains 
extracts from medieval romances, and it finishes with two of the 
most successful efforts of Montaigne’s philosophical rhetoric. All 
these extracts have been translated by Mr. Vance, and a long 
= instructs us in the principles on which his translation has 

een made. He maintains, with great earnestness, that modern 
writers and readers are too mealy-mouthed, and that we cannot 
pretend to reproduce the effect of old writers unless we 
adopt their bold use of words and phrases which modern 
refinement has taught us to consider coarse. We should be 
inclined to assent to the doctrine of it were really raised by the 
passages selected. But this volume carefully shirks all ex- 

ressions and allusions that could frighten the most fastidious. 

he only approach to freedom is the retention of a few strong 
medieval oaths; but a modern reader would indeed be over- 
scrupulous if he could not bear to reflect that the ages of 
chivalry swore in their own peculiar way. ‘The translation 
is often vigorous and generally idiomatic, and it bas an air 
of antiquity about it which may fairly be claimed as a success, 
although a little investigation will show that it is principally 
obtained by an absence of grammar and of copulative conjune- 
tions, and by arranging the words so that the nominative case is 
kept as long as possible out of sight. However, there is not much 
fault tofind withthe translation, and theauthor is probably right in 
pointing out, as he repeatedly does, that his vocabulary is copious, 
apt, and telling. he selections make up a very agreea 
whole, although there is no further connexion between them than 
that they all belong to the French literature before the classical 
era, and that they have all pleased their translator. Few Eng- 
lish readers are familiar with even the best-known of the passages 
translated, and fewer still have any knowledge of the obscurer 
writers from whose pages specimens have been extracted. This 
volume, therefore, opens a very easy path to a literature which is 
very agreeable if we can avoid having too much of it, and escape 
paying for our enjoyment of its lively parts by being obliged 
to read its tedious parts. Mr. Vance has produced a volume 
which has the double merit of being pleasant to read and of 
introducing us to a literature of which it is highly worth while to 
have at least a general impression. 

Mr. Vance calls his selections ‘“‘ Romantic Episodes,” and un- 
doubtedly there is something running through most of his ex- 
tracts which answers to what we usually term romantic. There 
is a preponderance of the unbusinesslike ; there is an atmosphere 
of loyalty, devotion, and adventure ; and yet, as we pass from 
one of these remains of the ages of romance to another, we are 
struck not only by the presence of romance but by the absence 
of it. We very much doubt whether there was ever any more 
romance in the world than there is now. Common sense and 
desire of selfish aggrandisement had quite as much sway in the 
middle ages as at any other time. 
romance which would occur to any one immediately as 


* Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Mediaeval France. ~To which are 
some few from Montaigne. Now done into English by 
Vance, : Manwaring. 1862. 
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most characteristic are the engagement in distant and perilous 
terprises, such as the Crusades, from religious enthusiasm, and 
devotion of faithful knights to the thought of an idolized 
mistress. There is quite enough material in this volume to make 
us suspect that these characteristics were very seldom seen 
in the times when we fancy they were most common. One 
of the most entertaining of the specimens given by Mr. Vance 


toric may be compared to romance as forming a distinguished 
of erature, and yet as having only a in it. 


e have now lost even the meaning of the word, and take it 


always in an unfavourable sense. Style without thought is sup- 
posed to be an equivalent for it. On the contrary, all great rhe- 
toricians have been men of sense and of undoubted philosophical 
power. Montaigne, Jeremy Taylor, Cicero, and Burk 


eare four of 


js an argument between two knights as to the expediency | thegreatestof rhetoricians, and they were all eminently sensibleand 


and obligation of joining a Crusade. The knight who argues 
against going has much the best of it, and he remarks, without 
being contradicted by his companion, that it was very odd, if cru- 
sading was a necessary act of piety, that crusaders, when they 

t back, were somehow such ruffians and blackguards. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that in real life knights were faithful 
to mistresses, and mistresses to knights, during long periods of 
absence. Ail the young women in the genuine mediwval stories 
are disposed of by their fathers, and are married as early as = 
sible. There is a very pretty little treatise translated by Mr. 


writes fortheinstructionof hisdaughters. Hecautionsthemagainst 
young men as wild and dangerous creatures, just asa kind father of 
modern days might do. He has no belief in the constancy of loyal 
knights errant. Undoubtedly knights did go on long expedi- 
tious, and some of chem, being in love when they started, married 
the object of their affections when they got back. But this is 
no more than may be said of hundreds of the Queen’s sailors and 
soldiers every year. The general position of women in medieval 
stories is not that of beings free to wait unmolested for a coming 
hero, but of creatures that are married out of hand when it will 
answer to marry them. The courtship of Sully furnishes the 
subject of one of Mr. Vance’s extracts, and not even the most 
cynical of Mr. Thackeray’s cynical heroes could explain more 
frankly how he came to marry the woman he liked second best 
because she could offer more, and how thoroughly he found his 
self-denial answer. So far as romance consists in the reticence 
of selfishness, the moderns may claim to be quite on a par with, 
and even in advance of, their Medizval ancestors. 


And yet it is quite true that these romantic episodes represent 
something peculiarly romantic in the times to which they belong. 
They typify not a romantic manner of life but a romantic litera- 
ture. We can never wholly dissever tae two. As men write and 
think, so in some measure they are sure to live. But the in- 
fluence of literature is not so great as to render predominant in 
life that which happens to be predominant in literature. The 
literature of the middle ages was romantic, not because it ex- 
pressed the thoughts of romantic people, but because, when the 
people of that day shaped their thoughts in writing, the —— 
that came most handy to them were romantic thoughts. 
mance depends on a familiarity with a rapid succession of startling 
facts, a preponderance of feeling over reason, and a sympathy with 
all that shows the elevation or strength of human character in 
opposition to adversecircumstances. What destroys romance is the 
anxiety todo justice to the bad aswell as the good, a calculation 
of remoter consequences, and an appreciation of the difficulties 
imposed on society by treating extraordinary events and persons 
as the rule of ordinary life. Criticism is, in one word, the 
opposite of romance. Even the few selections given by Mr. 

ance are sufficient to show that there was much more criticism 
in the middle ages than we generally fancy. No criticism of 
the Crusades could be more cogent and effective than that 
offered by the knight in the dialogue to which we have referred. 
But there was a suflicient absence of criticism, on the whole, to 
make romance possible. Mr. Vance translates Brantéme’s 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots, which is certainly romantic enough. 
But its romance transparently rests on the author having no 
notion of evidence. He evidently holds that the fact of Mary’s 
having succeeded asa beauty in France, and the personal attach- 
ment she inspired in her attendants, made it impo-sible she could 
have killed her husband in Scotland. We are not equally romantic 
now in our literature, because where evidence can come in we feel 
ourselves obliged to be critical, and also because we have accumu- 
lated much more experience than medieval writers had. Weare 
also disinclined to write romance, for the simple reason that it has 
been written. Ages of stirring adventure, when feeling was 

uick and criticism unformed, were the times for romance. 
ey did their work; and we do not feel called on to do it over 
again. In fact, we could not do it with sincerity and uncon- 
sciousness. Old ballads, old chronicles, and such convenient 
repertories of the antique as this volume of Mr. Vance’s bring 
us nearer to romance than we can get by modern helps. Society 
is exactly as romantic and as unromantic as it ever -was, but 
literature is less romantic because the romance of literature is a 
partial truth applied and stated generally, and as we know that 
it is only a partial truth, we could only play at thinking it a 
universal truth. 
Purists might object to the confusion of Brantéme and the 
author of the Dialogue on the Crusades under the common 
head of medieval writers, but Mr. Vance may easily defend him- 
self by asking whether readers do not practically find enough 
that is essentially alike to keep the extracts in harmony. Nor 
" does it seem out of place to add at the end of the volume portions 
of Montaigne’s celebrated Essay on Death, and of his Apology 
for de la Sebonde. They are fine instances of a kind of rhetoric 


pee well have or not have. 
to evoly 

tion fixed on it, and the whole question is whether the result 
repays the cost. Our general answer is that it does not. Inthe 
first place, such pleasure as rhetoric gives can already be en- 


j 
Vance, which a father, known as the Chevalier de la Tour Landry, | o 
been done. There may be a return of romancists and rhetori- 


cians in future ages, for all we know ; and when it becomes natural 
to write romance and rhetoric again, more is sure to be written. 
But we in this generation have as much rhetoric in print 
as we care toread. There are also other reasons why rhetoric 
is not in fashion now. 
enough with sham rhetoric, with vague fine writing and unmean- 
ing grandiloquence. We, therefore, incline to something free 
from the suspicion of being pretentious, and like English that is 
plain, straightforward, at 

taste should not alter in this respect. We can fancy that even 
in our day rhetorical sermons might produce a great effect ; but 
there is not much chance of their bein 
could onl 
taste, and such a man might hesitate to bestow on style the great 
labour and thought which rhetoric requires. The best thing we 
can do if we want rhetoric, is to read afew pages of a great 
rhetorical writer, and here again Mr. Vance i 

assistance of his countrymen with about as much — on such 
subjects as the certainty of death and the littleness of 


vigorous thinkers. It is the good strong sense of Montaigne 
which carries us through allusions that would otherwise be 
potenti, and reflections that would otherwise be platitudes. 


hetoric is an adjunct of expression which sound thought may 
It costs an effort in the author 
e it, and it costs an effort in the reader to keep his atten- 


me in sufficient quantity. We have enough rhetorical writers 
the first-class. Rhetoric, like romance, is a thing that has 


We have been tormented more than 


usinesslike. There is no reason why 


preached; for they 
be produced by a man of sober sense and delicate 


come to the 


umanity 
as most people care to have. 

Passages so celebrated as those in which Philippe de Commines 
describes the last days of Louis XI., and Brantéme gives with 
generous credulity the poetical version of Mary’s career in Scot- 
land, throw into the shade the humbler specimens of old French 
writing which Mr. Vance has collected. But some of these 
minor extracts have a beauty and a simple force too remarkable 
to be passed by without notice. There are a few stories of faith- 
ful love and delicate chivalrous passion which no reader should 
omit. Especially there is a very pretty account from Berville, of 
the meeting of Bayard with a lady who had been his first love, 
and who had afterwards married respectably and happily. In 
those ages of gold a Frenchman could ascertain that an old love 
was still well inclined to him, and yet have no wish to disturb 
her domestic happiness. She and pee openly acknowledged 
that they were very pleased to meet, and Bayard gave a 
tournament in her honour. Of course he carried off the prize 
and laid it at her feet, and she and he were very happy, and 
so was her husband. It is impossible to convey in words 
atmosphere of simple innocence and right feeling that breathes 
through the narrative. Scarcely inferior is the story from the 
Hiptaméron, of Pauline and her lover, who renounced the 
world, and betook themselves to a monastic life. They were 
forbidden to marry, and so they thought the next best thing was 
to tread the same path to heaven. Exactly the same feelings 
are often reproduced in the present day. There are plenty of 
English Paulines who are going peacefully and_ resolutely 
through a life of separation in that most rigid and difficult of 
monastic orders, the condition of contented old-maidism. But 
in old times the deeper feelings of the heart were expressed more 
readily and naturally, and we would rather read the story of 
Pauline, and feel how accurately it represents the thoughts and 
practice of her modern sisters, than invite our contemporaries to 
put their sacred sorrows in print, and send them to a publisher, 
on the understanding that if the first overflow of their emotions 
sells well, he is to take a second gush on more advantageous 
terms. 


8ST. JOHN’S FOUR CONQUESTS OF ENGLAND.* 


W JE opened these volumes with a moe deal of curiosity, as 

having no means whatever of judging beforehand what the 
author's treatment of so great a subject was likely to be. Mr. 
St. John’s name is attached to one or two books which we have 
read, and to several more which we have not read; but none of 
these gave us any clue to their author's qualifications for dealing 
with the great problems of early English history. That such an 
early English history as one could wish to see—one embracing the 
full results of recent research—still remained to be written, 
hardly required proof. Most scholars were contented to live 
in the hope, however faint, that such a work might yet appear 
from the hand of the one man most competent to produce it— 


is now quite out of date, but is still pleasant to read. 


i. St.John. 
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we need hardly name Dr. Guest. Still, in the silence of 
the great master, we were quite realy to listen to any one who 
asked for a fair hearing. Such a fair hearing we have certainly 

iven to Mr. St. John. His work, as compared with what passed 
he history a generation back, certainly shows what steps histo- 
rical science has taken. But it is certainly not the work to 
supply the vacant place. Indeed, except that it is written with 
more animation, we cannot see in what respect it is an advance 
on the somewhat dry, but incomparably more accurate and 
scholarlike history of Dr. Lappenberg. 

Indeed, there are two or three circumstances about Mr. 
St. John’s book which need some explanation. First of all, 
there is the title. “The Four Conquests of England” is a 
literal translation of the “Quatre Conguétes de |’Angleterre” 
of M. Emile de Bonnechose. But there is not the slightest 
allusion anywhere to M. Bonnechose or his book. Now 
we cannot say that M. Bounechose’s title was worth 
copying, but one who thought it worth copying should 
in fairness have thought it worth acknowledging. M. 

mnechose is a clever man, and his book contains some 
sensible general remarks, but in details his blunders are beyond 

xpression. His title is very foolish and very French. ‘“ The 

‘our Conquests of England” is a ludicrous bull. The Four 
Conquests are Roman, English, Danish, Norman. Now it is 
ludicrous to apply the words “ Conquest of England ” either to 
the Roman Conquest of Celtic Britain or to the Teutonic immi- 

ation which made Britain England. That Mr. St. John should 
cave hit upon so really silly, and yet so taking, a title, in utter 
ignorance that M. Bonnechose had hit upon it before him, really 
passes our powers of belief. And if it be not so, it is a piece of 
stealing which is not in the least palliated by the utter worth- 
lessness of what he has stolen. 

Again, besides this charge of unlawfully using what is worth- 
less, we have to bring another, of negiecting to use what we 
should have thought no man could have been so blind as to have 
passed by. Mr. St. John is rich in references to modern as 
well as to ancient writers—to Palgrave, Kemble. Lingard, and 
Lappenberg. We are amused with the patronizing way in 
which he agrees with, and the almost contemptuous tone in 
which he differs from, men whom we suppose we may venture to 
speak of as greatly lus betters. But will our readers believe us 
when we say that Dr. Guest’s name nowhere occurs? We 
wholly acquit Mr. St. John of plagiarism. His book does not 
show the least signs of any acquaintance with the writings of the 
Master of Caius. Let it stand on record that there is a man, of 
some reading and of some literary power, who has undertaken 
to write the History of the English Conquest of Britain, in igno- 
rance of Dr. Guest’s writings, seemingly in ignorance of his very 
name. ‘That Dr. Guest’s papers lie scattered through the 
various volumes of the Archzological Institute is no excuse. 
There they are. Scholars in general are well aware of their 
existence. Mr. St. Jolin himself quotes periodicals, and even 
newspapers, more than once. One good thing may come out of 
this monstrous omission, if Dr. Guest himself should be stirred 
up in self-defence to mould together his scattered essays into the 
form of a connected history. 

Again, one great object with Mr. St. John is to “ rehabili- 
tate,” asthe fashionabie phrase is, the memories of Earl God- 
wine and King Harold. In such a work we thoroughly syinpa- 
thize with him; but he seems hardly to know to what an extent 
the work liad been aiready done for him. Mr. Stubbs’ editicn 
of the tract De Inventione Sancte Crucis Walthamensis, was at 
least as well worth quoting as Mr. Stevenson’s Chronicle of 
Abingdon, on which Mr. St. John constantly dwells with a rapture 
into which we cannot enter. In Mr. Stubbs’ preface, in a series 
of papers in thé Archeological Journal, in a whole mass of cor- 
respondence in the Gent/eman’s Magazine, Mr. St. John might 
have found the life of Godwine pretty thoroughly sifted ; and 
the life of Harold also to a great extent. He might have found 
many of his views forestalled, and, we must add, a good many 
of his mistakes corrected. So completely has the whole Wai- 
tham controversy been thrown away upon Mr. St. John, that 
he, at the close of the year 1861, actually speaks of Harcld’s 
foundation as an abbey, and of the ecclesiastics who are said to 
have sought in vain for his body, as monks. 

That Mr. St. John has given some attention to his subject as 
an inquirer, and is possessed of some power asa writer, we freely 
admit. He is neither dull, nor careless, nor grossly ignorant. But 
he is evidently no: a thorough scholar. He has evidently taken 
up, a8 an occupation for 4 year or two, a subject which, in its ful- 
ness, might well be the business of a life. Nor does he resemble 
those writers who, like him, write history as it were év rapépyo, 
from whom we do not expect the unerring accuracy of a Guest 
or a Thirlwall, but who are still, from other causes, capable of 
treating history in a way as instructive as that of the most per- 
fect scholar. Such was Lord Bacon ; such is Lord Brougham ; 
such—immeasurably inferior in degree, but essentially the same 
in kind—is Dr. Hook. Mr. St. John seems to us to be simply 
a clever man who takes an interest in history, who knows gene- 
tally from what sources history should be written, who has wit 
to see his way through a good many things, and is by no means 
unpractised 10 literary composition, but who does not bring to 
the task either the sound learning of the one class, or the prac- 
tical wisdom of the other. He is neither the scholar nor the 
statesman ; he is a clever littérateur, and little more. 


In point of style Mr. St. John is clear and vivid—sometj 
we should say, too vivid. He is not slipshod or slovetly, We 
he is by no means free from newspaper vulgarisms, “ potationg” 
“ individuals,” and such like ; and he has a most unpleasant 

of interlarding everything with small classical— sometimes, 
way of variety, small Oriental—allusions. This isa mere lite 
trick. They come when they are not in the least wanted gy 
historical parallels. In one point he quite reminds us of the 
wrilers of a past generation—namely, in his treatment of e¢ele. 
siastical matters. For a long time past a succession of 
writers, of every varicty of personal opinion, have 86 
agreed in doing justice to the medieval Church, that one 

a sort of shock at seeing a writer of any power fall bagk 
into that unpleasant sneering way which has been k 
confined to the very lowest walks of partisan literature. Tt 
is really odd to hear about “ Papists,” “ Romanism,” “the 
French form of Catholicism,” in ages varying from the seventh 
to the eleventh. As usual, this sort of thing is mixed up with 
a good deal of ignorance. Mr. St. John is always confounding 
the monks and the secular clergy. Besides Harold’s Canons at 
Waltham, two well-known chroniclers—Henry, Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, and Ralph of Diss, Dean of St. Paui’s—are converted 
into monks, when Mr. St. John finds it convenient to sneer at 
their writings. Mr. St. John’s scholarship is also someti 
strangely at sea. Over and over again is King Ethelberht 
called “the ceskinga”—an odd spelling to start with, and te. 
vealing, moreover, that Mr. St. John cannot decline an Old. 
English noun. For sonie inscrutable reason, Mr. St. John 
always quotes William of Poitiers in French. Does he faney 
that he wrote in that tongue? The analogy between Tostig aad 
Sulla (ii. 189) is beyond us; but either Mr. St. John or his 
printer has made it stranger still by confounding the Dictator 
aud the Homeric monster, and trotting out the stern Cornelius 
in the marvellous shape of “ Lucius Scylla.” 


We will pass lightly over the early parts of Mr. St. John's 
book. We saw but little new or striking in his account of the 
first or Roman Conquest, except the information (i. 3)—new, we 
should think, alike to Mr. Cox and to Professor Rawlmson—that 
Herodotus speaks of Britain by name. Of the second Conquest, 
we need only say that it is written in the Wilful blindness of 
one to whom Dr. Guest is unknown. And we may here remark 
how completely his phrase of “* Four Conquests” is a mere clip. 
trap title. We could fancy a very instructive essay being 
written on the difference in nature and result between the Roman, 
English, Danish, and Norman Conquesis; but Mr. St. John’s 
book is nothing of the kind—it is simply a History of England, 
in which the “ Four Conquests” are not more prominent than 
are in Lingard or Lappenberg. Inthe greater part of the nafra- 
tive there is nothing very striking. Where Mr. St. John really 
comes out with some power, is when he reaches the reign of 
Kadward the Confessor, and throws himself heart and soul into 
the defence of Godwine and Harold. He could not take up a 
better cause, but the best cause may be overdone. ‘There is a lack 
of sobriety in his way of speaking of his heroes, fitter for fo- 
mantic or dramatic treatment than for the pages of a 
history. And, great as were the illustrious men to whose vifidi- 
cation Mr. St. John has given himself, we have no mind to re 
the reputation of everybody else sacrificed to theirs. Mr. 
John is needlessly hard on poor King Eadward. In his admiration 
of Harold, he fails to do justice tothe terrible greatness of 
Conqueror, and he is led away into maintaining such a pa 
as that the ultimate results of the Conquest were mainly evil. 
Less agreeable still is it to see nearly all our own earlier heroes 
run down. Ailfred, indeed, is sacred in the heart of every Eng- 
lishman, but even him Mr. St. John depreciates as much as he 
dares. Against A2thelstan and Kadgar he delights to rake up 
mythical calumnies which are of precisely the same kind as 
those which he rightly rejects when they affect Godwine and 
his family. In a mixed character like Cnut’s, where much of 
good is mingled with much of evil, but where the good certainly 

redominated in the end, he delights to dwell on the darker side. 
Tn this spirit of depreciation he passes beyond the natural limits 
of his subject to run a tilt at the Great Charles himself, and 
to drag into light vile calumnies which historical criticism Hie 
long cast away. Even his defence of Godwine and Harold is dis- 
figured by a strange recklessness as to authorities. That it is 
of minute mistakes is not wonderful, for it needs a practised eye, 
indeed, to see its way through the tangled maze of contradictory 
testimony ; but one does stand azhast when one hears that 
Fiorence of Worcester is guilty of “calumny,” and that the 
writer of the Saxon Chronicle was “evidently a monk fall of 
malignity against the champion of his country.” This last strange 
ebullition is worth a moment’s notice. Mr. St. John has peor «J 
not paid much attention to the different versions of the Chron 
and the different spirit in which events are recorded in them. 
The passage he complains of is found in the MS. (Cott. Tib. B. 1) 
which occupies the first column in Mr. Thorpe’s arrangement. 
This version alone complains—surely a natural and innoventeom- 
plaint—that Godwine did not restore certain pieces of ch 
property of which he had become possessed. Now this is the 
same MS. which, under 1036, charges Godwine with a share 
in the seizure of the Actheling Alfred, and which, under 1042, 
bases the accession of Eadward on hereditary right ra 
than, as the other versions do, on popular election. Had Mr. 
St. John thought of it, he might have traced an anti-Godwinist 
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feeling through all these entries. But as this MS. passes by the 
best opportunity for an anti-Godwinist manifestation in record- 
ing the exile and return of the Earl—as, indeed its narrative 
there is actually warmly Godwinist—the probability is, that 
the two entries do not come from the same hand, and so Mr. 
St. John’s insinuation falls to the ground. And, indeed, if truth 
js not to be had from Florence and the Chronicle, where are we 
tofind it? We can only guess that Mr. St. John would send us 
for it to the History of Abingdon, which he strangely takes for a 
eontemporary narrative ; or even to our old friend Ingulf, whom 
he quotes over and over again with perfect simplicity, in happy 
ignorance that his authority has been completely overthrown. 
We had noted a considerable list of inaccuracies in detail in the 
course of Mr. St. John’s volumes ; but we think, after the speci- 
mens which we have given, we need hardly inflict them on our 
readers. We are sorry to have to speak with any degree of 
harshness, of a writer who is evidently a clever man, who, has 
taken evident pains, who is by no means to be confounded with 
the dull herd of blunderers, and who zealously takes up a cause 
which commands our warmest sympathy. But all this does not 
make an historian. The early history of our country, the English 


not to task their memory greatly, nor have they to throw them- 
selves out of the social atmosphere in which they are movi 
every day of their lives. Within these limits, any degree o 
polish or ingenuity is permissible ; and, in fact, the pieces written 
of late years for private theatricals in France display the finished 
neatness of French diction and the surpassing dexterity of 
French invention in as high a degree as any part of French 
literature. 
Proverbes that they have reacted upon the public stage. Several 
of them have been performed with extraordinary success at the 
great Parisian theatres, and they have contributed to produce 
that relish for naturalness which distinguishes the best French 
dramatic writers, and which would be worthy of all admiration 
if the provinces of human nature described were always the 
highest and noblest. 


So exquisite have been some of these recent 


That the Proverbe in France has reached so rapidly to so 


great a perfection is owing to its having been first taken in hand 
by a man of genius. Alfred de Musset is often described as 
having been the counterpart of our Alfred Tennyson. The 
poetry of these two contemporary writers has nothing in common 
as concerns moral tone and choice of subjects, for Alfred de 


settlement in Britain, the Norman Conquest of England, form a 
subject far too great for a mere clever writer; they require 
nothing short of the devotion of a life. 


MERY’S THEATRE DE SALON.* 


NGLISH literature possesses, in the Comus and Arcades of 
Milton, the most beautiful pieces ever written for private 
theatricals, but still, on the whole, the species of composition of 
which M. Méry’s Theatre de Salon isa sample may be considered 
to be unknown inthis country. There are few country houses at 
which the notion of trying private theatricals has not at one time or 
other entered the head of bored guests, or of a host or hostess dis- 
mayed at their duties; but, if the project comes to anything, it is 
ye a tried a secondtime. There is immense difficulty in finding 
a piece, and immepse difficulty in getting tolerable actors. The 
plays of our great masteréare too vast in conception, and involve 
the delineation of passions too tremendous. The comedies of the 
last generation are too artificial, those of the present day are too 
vulgar, or written too closely, to suit the peculiarities of the 
contemporary stage. On the other hand, with the exception of 
one or two well-known people in private life who have missed 
their natural vocation on the boards, good actors and actresses 
eannot be had for the wishing or asking. It is humiliating to 
confess that the grand obstacle is the necessity of learning parts 
_— Boys in this country will say off a hundred lines of 
irgil or Greek play without missing a word, and girls will 
repeat the whole series of Does of Venice or Emperors of Delhi 
without a blunder ; but it is found that not one grown English- 
man or Englishwoman in twenty can learn a part correctly, while 
not one in a hundred, if the part is learned, ean so far throw 
off the uneasy sensation of saying a lesson as to act with 
tolerable naturalness and ease. The result is that no one who 
has seen what the experimeut of private theatricals generally 
ends in, will, if he can possibly help it, allow it to be tried again, 
except with farces which are at once short and broad. In the 
case of farce, the drawbacks on acting in private life are reduced 
toa minimum. 
who tries to act, that he is making a fool of himself, becomes of 
small consequence when making a fool of oneself is the very 
object of the proceeding ; and the difficulty of committing a part 
te memory is much diminished when the part is brief, and when 
lapses of reco'lection may easily be mended by what in the 
en-room is called ‘“ gag.” Among the many services of Mr. 
orton to his countrymen, a principal one is having written so 
many pieces which exactly suit the unprofessional actor. We 
haye several times known a plan for performing Othello con- 
verted, by judicious remonstrance, into a scheme for getting up 
Box and Cox. 
The vast interest felt by Frenchmen of all classes in the public 
Theatre leads one to expect that the taste for private theatricals 
would be at least as widely diffused in France as in England. 
But the difficulties to be overcome are as great, or even greater. 
Doubtless, Frenchmen possesses a mysterious talent for acting 
which is as little to be accounted for as their talent for cookery ; 
but still, in all countries, ladies and gentlemen are apt to have 
short memories, and are liable to look stiff and awkward in false 
positions ; and in France, particularly, the nice critical judgment 
of dramatic representation, of which everybody has a share, 
renders a break-down in private theatricals even more intolerable 
than in England. Our neighbours have not, however, resigned 
themselves, as we have, to Bor und Cor. The inevitable diffi- 
culties of carpet-acting, coupled with the universal inclination to 
attempt it, have produced in France what may now be called a 
special dramatic literature for drawing-room performers, Ina 
good Proverbe, or drawing-room piece, two conditions must 
unite. It must be short, and the language must be such as 
Js usually heard, and the pussions such as commonly manifest 
themselves in cultivated society. The actors and actresses have 
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have tried the popular experiment. 
with De Musset, Feuillet, or Sand, and he shows us one of the 
abuses of which this new literature is susceptible by trying to 


The feeling which never deserts an Englishman pers off on us as drawing-room dramas one or two 
a 


Musset is almost entirely wanting in purity, and the master 
whom he is fain to follow is Byron—the Byron not of Childe 
Harold, but of Don Juan and Beppo. But, in carefully 
finished phraseology and delicate sensibility to harmony there 1s 
a real resemblance between the two Alfreds; and, if we can 
conceive these characteristics of Tennyson transferred from 
English poetry to French prose, we shall have some idea of the 
culiar beauties displayed in the Proverbes of Alfred de Musset. 
heir perfection lies in their delicacy —a delicacy which generally 


characterizes the thought as well as the diction, for, in his prose, 
De Musset succeeded i i 

defaces his try, and which he probably owed to a bad 
English 

which concludes the volume of Proverbes, is often pvinted 
at by modern Frenchmen as exemplifying the finest eut- 
ting of which the French language is capable. 
Musset, at his death, left behind him a successor not un 
carrying on the species of composition he had founded. M. 
Octave Feuillet is an avowed follower and imitator of De Musset, 
and must always stand, therefore, in the second rank; but his 
qualities are singularly like those of his master, and one or two 
of his pieces can scarcely be distinguished from the compositions 
of the older writer. It is probably his success which has quite 
recently produced a burst of Proverbes. The most ewinent of 
the new adventurers in this walk of literature is Madame George 
Sand, herself a veteran writer for the public stage. 
Sand is publishing a series of pieces in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which she tells us were written for, and actually per- 
formed in, the drawing-room of her own chateau of Nohant. It 
is needless to say that Madame Sand has all the powers which 
promise success in this branch of art. 
style beyond praise, and of taste without reproach, she has in 
later life all but discarded those eccentricities of moral view 
which might have rendered the performance of one of her dramas 
in a drawing-room rather a startling proceeding. M. Méry, the 
writer of the volume before us, is one of the minor authors who 


in dismissing the cynicism which 


The famous piece called Une Caprice, 


Alfred de 
ual to 


Madame 


Possessed always of a 


He is not to be compared 


beer which 
ve been produced at public theatres and damned. The volume, 
however, has occasional wit, brilliancy, and ingenuity, and might 
serve to give Englishmen the hint that downright genius is not. 
required for the production of an excellent Proverbe. 

he plot of every carpet drama must be what theatrical critics 
would term slight. e word here, however, denotes not a 
reproach but an excellence, for the first necessity of one of these 
plays is that nothing shall be represented which might not take 
place in the ordinary circumstances of life among persons situated 
as are the audience or the performers. This condition will give 
different results perhaps in France and in England. The model 
Proverbe, the Caprice of De Musset, is the history of a lady and 
gentleman who, never having thought of it fore, take a 
sudden fancy to fall in love with each other. Nothing can be 
more natural than the way in which the fit comes on, or the 
way in which it passes ovey ; but the piece could not be acted in 
English private society, which would not allow the assumption 
that persons can fall in love who have a wife or a husband at home, 
Still more fatal objection would be felt to one of the best of M. 
Feuillet’s pieces, called the Cheveu Gris, There are one or two, 
however, of the most pe ular of these Proverbes which, when 
translated, might ably be acted at once in an English 
country house. L’Urne, by M. Feuillet, and Aprés Deux Ans, 
by M. Méry, are quite fit for the purpose, and are excellent 
samples of their class. The heroine of both pieces is an incon- 
solable widow. In L’Urne, the lady has married again, and 
bores her second husband to death with panegyrics on his pre- 
decessor. The gentleman, in his extremity, at last resorts to an 
expedient by which the lady is induced to believe that her “t 
husband, supposed to have died in Africa, is really alive, 
this produces a of that had her 
awfully. Aprés Deux Ans, though written by the inferior 
pak more ingenious and artificial plot. Here the 
lady has lost her husband in the Crimean war, and has been 
living in retirement ever since. Crimean officer calls to 
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deliver her a miniature of herself, taken from her husband's 
dress after his death. The visitor had never seen or spoken with 
the deceased during his life, and so he tells the widow ; but he 
has received, together with the miniature, a pocket-book, in which 
the lady’s husband had been in the habit of noting down scraps 
of morality and sentimentality which came into his head. During 
a protracted recovery from his wounds the surviving officer had 
studied this pocket-book, and in conversing with the widow hecannot 
resist the temptation of weaving its contents into his conversation. 
The lady thus hears her own husband’s language from another 
man’s lips, and thus is gradually induced to fall in love with one 
who presents so strong a moral resemblance to the husband 
whose loss she had sworn to lament for ever. Nothing can be 
more delicate than M. Feuillet’s mode of reer (my the change 
of sentiment. The widow’s infidelity is excused in her own eyes 
by the apparent identity of the two men, and in that of the au- 
dience by the suspicion that the lost and lamented spouse, who 
filled his note-book with commonplaces for quotation, must have 
— a bit of a humbug who had imposed on nobody but a loving 
wife. 


GOULD’S MONOGRAPH OF THE HUMMING-BIRDS.* 


T was a favourite idea of Buffon—and there is some amount 
of truth in the theory—that the animals of America are de- 
ded forms of their corresponding representatives in the Old 
orld. The Ked man, he would urge, is inferior to the White, the 
Puma to the Lion, the Lama to the Camel, and the Peccary to the 
Pig. But if we take a wider survey of the animal kingdom, we 
shall find frequent and striking exceptions to the rule— 
instances in which the natural products of the Western hemi- 
sphere have no reason to fear comparison with their most brilliant 
rivals of the East. In the class of birds, this is, we believe, gene- 
rally the case. The magnificent Game-birds and Pheasants of 
Asia are, it is true, but feebly represented by the turkeys and 
Guans of America; the Nandou of the Pampas of La Plata is but 
a degraded Ostrich ; and the Boat-bill, as has been recently shown 
by Mr. Parker, merely a bad edition of the newly-discovered 
Baleniceps. But the feathered population of the Western forests, 
if taken as a whole, must be considered unquestionably superior 
to that of the Eastern tropics, not only in extent and variety, 
but also in beauty of plumage and in elegance of form. 

A better instance of this excess of development of the bird-type 
in the New World could not be selected than that of the lovely 
and varied family which has formed the subject of Mr. Gould’s 
most recent labours. Not a single Humm‘ng-bird is found 
throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia—not even any 
allied form which might appear to represent this peculiar ty 
in the scheme of nature. In the Western hemisphere, on the 
contrary, Humming-birds occur in greater or less abundance 
in every part of the mainland from Nootka Sound in the 
North to the snows of Tierra del Fuego in the South. And in 
the favoured regions of the American tropics they are developed 
with a luxuriance both of individuals and species which is 
ag unrivalled in the case of any other group of the class of 

8. 


Itis now more than twelve years ago that Mr. Gould com- 
menced the publication of his Monograph of the Humming-birds. 
Since that period, two parts of this remarkable work have appeared 
year after year in uninterrupted succession, and the twenty-fifth 
number lately issued brings the whole to a conclusion. Those 
only who have taken an interest in the subject, and followed the 
author throughout, can form any idea of the amount of Jabour and 
the enormous self-sacrifice involved in an undertaking like the 
present. The five folio volumes of this work contain 360 coloured 
plates. On each of these plates are two, three, or sometimes 
more figures of the particular kind of humming-bird which it is 
intended to illustrate. These are represented in various attitudes, 
so that the different parts of their structure may be shown, and 
the various states of plumage—that of the male, female, and 
young, if they are known—fully portrayed. Not unfre- 
quently the nest and e;gs are also added, and some 
pe shrub or flower, not chosen at hap-hazard, but 
carefully selected to suit the particular bird, and drawn with 
botanical exactness, is always given. Each plate, and each of 
the figures it contains, amounting in the whole to nearly a thou- 
sand in number, has been designed and sketched out by Mr. 
Gould’s own pencil. Each of them bas been afterwards drawn 
on stone under his personal superintendence with the utmost 
minuteness and attention to detail. Whilst uncergoing the pecu- 
liar process which has been employed—most succeasfully, we must 
acknowledge—“ in order to give something like a representation 
of the glittering hues with which this group of birds is adorned,” 
nearly every impression of the plates has been subjected to his 
frequent critical examination. In fact, the author of a book of 
this description, if he wishes to succeed, must devote continual 
personal attention and care to his artists, his printers, his litho- 
graphers, his colourers, and his binders; and even then, hard 
as he may work, and long as he may labour, some little omission 
will continually occur which renders useless days of toil, and 
necessitates renewed expenditure of time and trouble. 

But there is another point also not to be overlooked in attempt- 
ing to form some estimate of the labour and expense involved in 


the production of such a work as the Monograph of Humming. 
birds. Thirty years ago, when the French naturalist Lesson 
published his Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches, and two 
companion volumes on the same subject, but little over one hun. 
dred species of Humming-birds were known to exist, 
Ten years later, when Mr. Gould first turned hig 
attention to this group of birds, the list was not 
very greatly increased. teven twelve years since, when the 
first part of the Monograph was issued, many of the species 
subsequently obtained and depicted in Mr. Gould’s magni 
ficent plates were concealed in the Cordilleras of the An 
or among the primeval forests traversed by the tropical rivers of 
America, wholly unknown to science, and far removed from the 
grasp of European collectors. It was by no means, therefore, a 
cease of the subject being ready cut and dried, and of the different 
objects being arranged in order for Mr. Gould’s pencil to figure 
and pen to describe them. On the contrary, the family of 
Humming-birds had been, up to that period, comparatively 
neglected by ornithologists. Tt is mainly to the interest taken 
in the group since the commencement of the formation of Mr, 
Gould’s collection and the production of his great work, that 
science is indebted for the vast increase that has lately taken 
place in our knowledge of these birds. The forests have been 
ransacked, the Andes climbed, the interiors of extinct volcanoes 
carefully mere and the fevers of the tropical seaboard braved 
by a long list of active collectors. The consequence of this 
ardour of investigation has been that, in the present work, Mr, 
Gould has been able to describe as known to him no less than 
420 species of humming-birds, and has actually given us coloured 
figures of 360. Hence, it appears that within the last thirty 
ears the number of recognised members of the group 
om been increased nearly fourfold. At the same time, the 
demand for specimens has produced a corresponding augmen- 
tation in the value of the rarities; and such a series of 
these birds as that contained in Mr. Gould’s cabinets—amount- 
ing to some thousands in number, and embracing, as he tells us, 
examples of about four hundred species—cannot be amassed 
without a very considerable expenditure of labour and capital. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the sugject-matter of the present 
work—namely, the history of a group of birds little known and 
exceedingly difficult to classify and arrange—or the mode in 
which the artistic portion of it has been carried out, we conceive 
that the results are, in either case, entitled to our very highest 
encomiums. Mr. Gould has not merely the credit of first making 
us well acquainted with a group of natural objects previously 
imperfectly investigated. The savant who describes Fis species 
in Tatin characters and prints a synopsis of them in the records 
of some learned Society has accomplished as much as that. But 
Mr. Gould has illustrated every member of the group selected 
for his studies in a manner and on a scale that has hardly been 
before attempted, and certainly never surpassed; and he has 
thereby laid open the mysteries of nature, as exhibited in these 
beautiful and attractive objects, to a large class of persons to 
whom they must otherwise have remained quite unknown. His 
great work on the birds of Australia, completed some years 
since, was, perhaps, as treating of the ornithology of a whole 
continent of which there was previously absolutely no connected 
account, a more important undertaking than the present. But 
as a treatise on a particular and limited family of natural 
objects, and as regards the character of the pictorial illustra- 
tions, few persons who are acquainted with the general character 
of works on Natural History will hesitate to allow that the 
Monograph of Humming-birds is without a rival. 

To attempt anything like a general sketch of the character- 
istics of this extensive and varied, though isolated group of birds, 
would be out of place in these columns. The individual history 
of each species, containing all that is known of it up to the present 
time, will be found in the letter-press accompanying the plates in 
the body of Mr. Gould’s work. In his Introduction the author 
has entered largely into the general history of the family, its geo- 
graphical distribution, its peculiarities of structure as exhibited 
in the long series of generic forms, and its position in the system 
of nature. But there is one point which, as we read through Mr. 
Gould's paragraphs in this part of his work, seems worthy of special 
notice, and to which we propose to devote a few concluding re- 
marks. It may be observed that in the New World Humming- 
birds seem to have been formed to fit all climates and all latitudes 
alike. From the farthest North, throughout the temperate 
and tropical regions of America to the extreme South, species 
of this group of birds are everywhere to be met with. They 
occur in the Andes up to an altitude of 16,000 feet, and in 
the swamps of the coast-region, barely elevated above the 
sea-level. They are equally at home in the hot dry climate of 
Western Peru, where rain never falls, and in the humid woods 
of the island of Chiloe, where the constant rains would seem 
by all accounts to rival what is popularly attributed to Scot- 
land. Now it will hardly be denied that there are spots in 
the Old World where a climate similar to that of some one or 
more of these localities might be found. If, then, animals have 
been specially created to suit particular localities and climates, 
why do we not find Humming-birds in the Old World? Mr. 
Darwin would reply by informing us that all Humming-birds are 
descended from a common progenitor, a certain Trochilus priscus, 
who, once upon a time, lived in America, and that his posterity, 


* A Monograph of the Trochilide, or Humming-birds. Gould, 


although they have spread over the whole of that Continent, have, 
y enough, been unable to cross the Atlantic or Pacific. 
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This is certainly an explanation; but what a series of ages—secula 
seculorum—and what an amount of “ natural selection” it must 
have taken to modify our ‘original TZrochilus into 420 different 
species, Which are to all appearances at present constantly 
tinct ! 

It might be thought [says Mr. Gould] by some persons that 400 speci 
of birds so diminutive in size, and of one family, could scarcely be distin- 

ished from one another; but any one who studies the subject will soon 

ive that such is not the case. Even the females, which assimilate more 

dosely to each other than the males, can be separated with perfect certainty 
—nay, even a tail-feather will be sufficient for a person well-versed in the 

ject to say to what genus and species the bird from which it has been 
taken belongs. 


Let any one turn over Mr. Gould’s series of plates and note 
the variations in the form of the bill as exhibited in the Sickle- 
pill and the Avocet, ov the Thornbill and the Swordbill. Let him 
remark the needlelike tails of some of the Woodstars (Calo- 
thorax), and contrast them with the elongated feathers of the 
Polytmus or the spatules of the Racket-tails. Let him study 
well the corresponding variations in important organs met with 
throughout the family. Let him then recollect that, of many of 
these species, thousands have been obtained and examined without 
any individual differences having been detected, even by Mr. 
Gould's experienced eye, and that, in fact, there is no reason- 
able doubt of the present constancy of specific differences. He 
will arrive at the conclusion that, if species are variable — 
as Mr. Darwin maintains—they must be likened to a 
series of lines which are parallel within finite limits, although 
they may have diverged at an infinite distance from the same 
point. 

We need hardly add that the present work is only one of a 
series of magnificent volumes which confer no less credit on the 
country than on their author. That a single person, unaided by 
subsidies from the Government, and relying only on h‘s own 
industry and spirit, should have published with regularity and 
good faith such a series of illustrated works as Mr. Gould has 
produced in his five volumes of the Birds of Europe, the seven 
volumes of the Birds of Australia, the monographs of the Hima- 
layan Birds, of the Ramphastide, of the Trogonide, and of the 
American Partridges—while he is carrying on a series on the 
Australian Mammals, and another on the Birds of Asia, at the 
moment when the Humming-birds are just completed—all in the 
largest folio, and all executed in the most sumptuous style, is, as a 
mere literary and artistic enterprise, a great and perhaps un- 
equalled feat. But Mr. Gould’s merits will not be understood 
unless he is regarded, not only as a publisher and artist, but as a 
diligent and scientific naturalist. The monograph of the Humming- 
birds is accompanied by an Introduction which is distinguished by 
painstaking accuracy and research. The peculiarity of ornithology 
seems to be that its nomenclature generally is in a very unsettled 
state, and that the less we know about any bird ‘the more 
names it receives. A new species—especially a new species of 
humming-bird—as soon as discovered, seems to be the corpus vile 
on which every ornithologist or writer in the scientific journals 
may ventilate his doubtful Greek and his sentimentalism at the 
same time. The rule seems to be, that the generic name should 
be of Greek derivation, and the specific of Latin, each compounded 
of as many metaphors as can be managed. Hence such a por- 
tentous nomenclature as the ‘Genus, Metallura,” “ species, 
Cuprei-cauda,” — or rather “ Cupri-cauda,” “ cupeo-cauda,” or 
“cupro-cauda,” as the various experts choose to use the word 
copper. But Metallura is not fine enough for some enthusiastic 
savans ; so the very same bird is also called Agleactis, and Lam- 
pornis. Here, then—and indeed, in almost every case—a vast host 
of synonyms is the result; and with exemplary patience Mr. 
Gould has catalogued under every species the tedious array of 
puzzling synonyms which have been accumulated by the perverse 
ing: nviy of other orn thologists. Although the least striking, 
this is nut the least valuable part of the work, nor is it that 
which has cost the author the least part of his anxiety and 
trouble. 

Before we conclude, we would indicate one value, though an 
indirect one, of this magnificent work. We mean its use to 
the artist and manufacturer as a study of scientific colour. The 
process, admirable and nearly complete as it is, by which Mr. 
Gould has rendered the iridescent and opalizing and metallic 
tints of these “rays of the sun” and “ tresses of the day-star,” 
as the Mexicans used to call them, is of course but an approxi- 
mation to their actual beauty. Really to know what the Humming 
Birds are, we must study them in Mr. Gould’s rich museum. And 
the study is worth pursuing, for the optical principles which 
conduce to the inexpressible tints of the feathers of a fine 
humming-bird yet require illustration. But for many, indeed 
for most practical purposes—as illustrating, and, in one or two 
Instances, apparently contradicting the established laws of com- 
plementary and contrasted colour—Mr. Gould’s work has an 
important though indirect value. Chromatic harmony requires 
popularizing in the drawing-room as well as in the factory, and 
manufacturers as well as milliners would do well to see how 
nature sets her palette; and in the birds and flowers of the 
oe, as we may all learn from Mr. Gould’s plates, she teaches 
us how to contrast and harmonize our colours, and to verify M. 
Chevreul’s theoretical canons, or to disprove our own wretched 
empiricism in combining colours. 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE.* 


HEN the Roman satirist laid down the principle that 
neither Gods, nor men, nor columns, permitted mediocrity 
in poets, it is difficult to imagine that he was legislating for any 
but a merely Utopian literature. If excellence were an indis- 
pensable condition by the presence or absence of which all 
poetry must be judged, the country in which such a system 
obtained might graduate highly among its intellectual rivals, 
but would find itself, to its cost,a loser by that amount of 
pleasure which is unequally distributed between the author and 
the reader of respectable second-rate poetry. It is, however, 
unnecessary, except as a pleasing exercise of the imagination, to 
follow the hypothesis to its conclusions, for it is not one regard- 
ing which any misgivings need be entertained. A poetical 
literature consisting of poems of unvarying excellence would 
demand a public of equal excellence to appreciate it. Were all 
productions to be excluded which fell below the highest 
standard of composition, the highest order of mind might revel 
in the enjoyment of its best and appointed pabulum; but the 
average intellect, less critical and less fastidious in its require- 
ments, would find itself only at a Barmecide’s feast when it 
proposed to partake of the delights which literature proffered 
toits taste. Further still, the maximum of intellect might itself, 
perhaps, weary of the maximum of intellectual enjoyment, and 
crave from time to time permission to recur to a less refined but 
more substantial diet. It is said that even an alderman has 
been known to weary of too unvarying a round of civic banquets, 
ard is not unwilling to allot one evening in seven to a beneficial 
change from turtle and champagne to roast mutton and pale 
sherry. So, also, although a keen appreciation of what sports- 
men think and feel might hardly, @ priori, have been looked 
for on the other side of the Channel, yet a French proverb 
exists which hints that partridges unvaryingly served up at 
table during the whole of September may be advantageously re- 
placed by some other plat during the month which succeeds. 
Poetry, therefore, even when it is considerably beneath the 
highest standard, may have a laudable object and final cause, 
nor could the current literature of any country afford to do 
without it. Inequality of intellect will always demand inequality 
of intellectual food, and, as we have seen, it is even probable that 
an intellect which never varies in its health or appetite will 
demand occasional variety in its diet. To what extent poetry 
can atford to vary without ceasing to be poetry is a more difficult 
question. Probably no two critics would agree in the formula 
of the answer. We have at least a right to require of any 
poem that, besides relieving the oppressed brain of the writer, it 
shall be capable of imparting some appreciable pleasure to a 
reader ; and that, either in the nature of the subject itself or in its _ 
treatment at the author’s hands, there be found reasonable justi- 
fication for the selection of verse in preference to prose for the 
composition. 

Iu saying this, we are not implying that Mrs. Norton, in pub- 
lishing this book, has done what she might as well have left 
undone, or has produced a poem which fails to interest and please. 
But when the sentiment of the poem is not entirely new to us, and 
when the writer herself tells us in her preface that the story is 
in no respect original, and that nothing is hers but the language 
in which it is told, it is clear that critical curiosity is in great 
measure removed from the sentiment and the story, to be con- 
centrated on the language in which both are conveyed. Unfor- 
tunately, it 18 just in this one respect that the poem before us 
will not bear too close a criticism. The story is a touching one— 
the scenes are artistically arranged—the final happiness of the 
hero and heroine is looked for with proper interest—but the 
language in which the whole play is carried on is just the least 
satisfactory part of the business. In fact, Mrs. Norton does not 
do herself justice in disclaiming credit for anything except the 
language in which she conveys the story. The selection of her 
subject, for instance, itself merits praise. Given the poetical 
intellect stirring with those “ blind motions” which presage the 
coming birth, then a fortunate choice of subject is important. 
The beginning, well begun, is more than half the whole. It is 
very well to wish to sing of arms and the man ; but if the arms 
or the man to be sung about do not suit the powers of the 
singer, the song had better have been deferred. That there 
is nothing new under the sun, implies that there is a con- 
siderable amount of what is old; and, out of this maas of stage 
properties, to select what will exactly clothe the desired character 
—from a whole kitchenful Sawn to select the proper 
materials for just the required intellectual potage—is a point in 
which an author is certainly liable to credit or discredit as he 
succeeds or fails. Mrs. Norton has in this respect been fortu- 
nate. She has lighted on a subject which women can treat as 
well as men, and perhaps better, and she has treated it, on the 
whole, with success. Great prosperity in the morning of life, 
obscured by cloud and storms at noontide, settling finally into 
the calm repose of a peaceful sun-set, is just that sort of common- 
place of subject-matter to which the poetical mind perivdically 
recurs; and when this sentiment is embodied in the story of a 
married couple, who continue attached through good and evil 
to the end of their days, i+ has assumed the form in which it can 
perhaps be more gracefully manipulated by the female hand 
than by the less delicate vigour of the male. 


Ia 5 the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London and 
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The incidents themselves are said to be strictly true, and evolved 


dull elf whose imagination in depicting accidents confines itself 
exclusively to such us, in a sportsman’s varied experience, have as 
a matter of fact taken place in ordinary hunting runs. But the 
scenes which immediately succeed are the best in the whole 
poem. Tle Countess is carried back to the Castle, and, after 
many alternations of hope and fear, is at Jength apprised that 
her ultimate recovery is hopeless. In the agony of this disco- 
very, her chief thought is that she will be unable to retain the 
affections of her husband; and the interview in which he 
endeavours to reassure her doubts is described with considerable 
grace and delicacy. ‘There is some want of care and finish in 
the conclusion of the story; we should have liked to follow a 
little more closely the gradual transition of the Countess’s mind 
from despondency to hopeful and contented occupation. All 
Countesses who become crippled for life do not found hospitals 
for incurable invalids, even 1f they have the means; and Mrs. 
Norton was, in our opinion, bound to bridge over the interval 
which, in this particular case, separated cause and effect. So 
also we should have liked to see a little more of the Count. A 
lady who falls into chronic ill-health often turns her attention, in 
default of other amusements, to charitable undertakings, but in 
the endeavour to carry them out she is seldom so fortunate as to 
enjoy the company of a devoted husband for any length of time. 
When the Count does appear, jie is all that the most fastidious 
female reader could desire ; but he is, in the poem, too merely a 
shadow of his wife for the critival mind to rest upon with any 
weight. This is not only unsatisfactory as regards our interest 
in his character, but is incorrect from the ethical point of view. 
A wife who insists on accompanying her husband to the hunting- 
field may reasonably expect sooner or later to meet with an 
accident, and, aiter meeting with it, may deserve a certain 
amount of credit for finding consolation in the performance of 
deeds of mercy; but a husband who seems less to blame in the 
matter, and who eventually devotes himself to the cause of 
charity with equal fervour, appears to deserve a larger amount of 
moral approbation. 

It will be seen that the story isa short one. The strength 
and beauty of the poem lie chiefly in the dialogue between the 
husband and wife, and this, as we have said, is managed with 
great skill. With the usual ingenuity of self-torture which 
characterizes the doubting lover, the Countess lays her fears and 
forebodings at her husband's feet, and the tenderness and deli- 
cacy of his dealing with them marks the female authorship. The 
lines in which he finally sueceeds in removing her doubts are 
among the best in the poem :— 


Then with a patient tenderness he took 

That pale wife in his arms, with yearning look : 
“Oh! deurer now than when thy girlish tongue 
Faltered consent to love while both were young, 
Weep no more foolish tears, but lift thy head ; 

* * * * * 

Not lightly did I love, nor lightly choose ; 
Whate’er thou losest I will also lose; 

If bride of Death—being first my chosen bride— 

I will await Death, lingering by thy side ; 

And God, He knows, who reads all human thought, 
And by whose will this bitter hour was brought, 
How eagerly, could human pain be shifted, 

I would lie low, and thou once more be lifted 

To walk in beauty as thou didst before, 

And smile upon the welcome world once more. 
Ob! loved even to the brim of love’s full fount, 
Wilt thou set nothing to firm faith’s aceount ? 
Choke back thy tears which are my bitter smart, 
Lean thy dear head upon my aching heart ; 

It may be Ged, who saw our careless life, 

Not sinful, yet not blameless, my sweet wife, 
(Since all we thought of, in our youth’s bright May, 
Was but the coming joy from day to day ;) 

Hath blotted out all joy to bid us Jearn 

That this is not our home; and make us turn 
From the enchanted earth, where much was given, 
To higher aims, and a forgotten heaven. 


The length of our quotation must be excused for the tender- 
ness of the passage, and it will-serve to show that the poem 
will repay an attentive perusal. But Mrs. Norton must pardon 
us for saying that the poem is disfigured by blemishes of 
language which are the more to be regretted that they were 
unnecessary, and might with care have been avoided. The 
prelusive apostrophe to abstract ruins strikes us as unfortu- 
nate, and the verses themselves, with the exception of some 
six or seven, are neither original nor striking. 
one pte the authoress has borrowed uneonsciousl 
from Mr. Keble, without, however, doing justice to the ori- 


priestess. To mark the unruffled neatness of the attire in which 
~ Countess was accustomed to return from hunting, it is sajd 
at— 
The little foot no clasping buckle keeps, 
She frees it, and to earth untrammelicd leaps. 

In deseribing the melancholy of the heroine’s future life, we 
read, wiih only a vague conception of its precise import, that— 
The bird’s song, by Garaye’s walls of stone, 

Crosses within, the irrepressible moan. 
So again— 

A touch of mystery lights the rising morn 

Of love for those who lived ere we were born. 
And in page 88 she apostrophizes the orchard “ whose plenteous 
fruit the thirsty flagon filis.’ As a matter of fact, we believe 
that it is not so much the flagon itself which suffers from thirst 
as the human lips to which it is lifted. We are not certain 
whether to consider it as a mere carelessness of scanning or a8 
the result of a deliberate theory of pronunciation, that in the 
course of the poem the word “real” is three times scanned as a 
monosyllable. 

These, however, are blemishes which disfigure the poem 
indeed, but not to such an extent as finally to alter our verdict 
in its favour. Especially, from its appearing at this season, it 
would seem to aspire only to an honourable place among what 
are called Christmas books, and, judged by reference to this 
unambitious standard, it may fairly be considered extremely 
creditable to its author. The delicacy of a woman’s hand B 
apparent throughout, and there are allusions to her own private 
lustory at the beginning and end of the volume which are full of 
pathos. Mrs. Norton is not among the foremost rank of living 
authors, but in her own class she may fairly challenge honour- 
able mention. She is one other example to prove that, though 
female writers seldom rise to the very highest peetic rank, yet 
they as seldom sink below a very creditable altitude; and 
they may find pleasure in reflecting that their writings are 
calculated to impart more than an average amount of pleasure te 
more than an average number of readers. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 


| Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ever coveted notoriety, pre- 
sent or posthumous, she did not add, through any want 0 

it, another to the many instances of the vanity of human wishes. 
Tt was accorded to her through life in full measure, nor was it 
withdrawn at her death. She is still a remarkable person, with 
a dubious character. Nearly every circumstance in her career 
savoured more or less of eccentricity. Her father—Marquis of 
Dorchester in 1706, and subsequently Duke of Kingston—was 
an unlucky combmation of Micio and Demea in the same person. 
He was negligent while her character was forming—he was severe 
afterit had become fixed. Herhusband was originally captivated by 
her beauty, her brilliant conversation, and her social aceomplish- 
ments; but no sooner had he secured her esteem, and possibly her 
affections, than he transplanted her into a rural retreat where her 
gifts were useless, and where a complete housewife would have 
answered all pu Her son, it is to be hoped, was mad— 
certainly he was about as great a plague as ever afflicted and 
perplexed parents and guardians. She herself was in early years 
on intimate terms with the leaders in politics and literature, and 
among these she contrived to embroil herself with Swift, Pope, 
and the Walpoles—the hornets of the nest of wits and states- 
men. Her pen was sharp, and her tongue even sharper than 
her pen; and by handing about unprinted satires and epigrams, 


* The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Monta Edited 
her Great grandson, Lord Wharncliife. ird Edition, with Additions 
Corrections derived from the Original Manuscripts, Llustrative Notes, and & 
New Memoir by W. Moy Thomas, 2 vols. London: Bohn. 1861. 
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and by unreserved freedom in conversation with good-natured 
friends, she turned the envy excited by her talents and learning 
into that fear which is akin to hatred. Perhaps Lady Mary was 
the best-abused woman of her own or any age. 

To commend her well-known Letters would be to gild gold or 
to paint the lily. They rank high among British classies ; they 
have survived many revolutions in wit and taste, and more than 
one crisis in the progress of morals and manners ; and they are 
still attractive by their frankness, good sense, and occasional 
prilliance. From the samples of her verse it is probable that 
she needed practice only to become a satirist second to Swift and 
Pope alone. Luckily for the permanence of her reputation, 
she rarely entered the lists of poetry, since to be second ina 
kind of composition so ephemeral as satire is to be soon for- 

tten; whereas so long as familiar letters attract readers or aid 
ve historians of public events or private manners, the corre- 

ndence of Lady Mary will survive. Some of the value of 

at correspondence, however, depends upon her personal cha- 

acter, and the genuineness of the letters ; and we shall confine 

ourselves to these two material questions—how far is the writer 

to be trusted, and how far are the letters to be accepted as 

private and unreserved communications, meant or not meant for 
the public eye ? 

The portrait of Lady Mary, as drawn by herself and_her 
friends, and the portrait of her as sketched by Pope and Wal- 
pole, differ as widely from each other as the Socrates of Plato and 
the Socrates of the comic poct. They cannot be reconciled. The 
imputed virtues can never have degenerated into the alleged vices. 
The Sappho of Pope, the harridan of Walpole, can have no fel- | 
lowship with the staid, if not the fond wife of Wortley Montagu, 
with the careful and tender mother of Lady Bute, with the ear! 
friend of Addison, Arbuthnot, and “well-natured Garth,” or with 
tastes and a disposition which would seem to have courted retire- | 
ment and literature, and avoided, what was within her reach, | 
court-favour and public display. L-2dy Mary’s ill-name (and it 
isa very bad one) springs from two principal sourees—the verse 
of Pope and the prose of Walpole. For the hatred of the latter, 
as we shall see presently, there was an obvious cause ; but it is 
atill a mystery why the extravagant admiration of the former 
should have turned suddenly into es extravagant aversion. 

We must not, indeed, take Pope’s compliments for more than 
they are worth. It was the fashion of his day for men to ad- 
dress their female correspondents in phrases betitting a courtship 
between Strephon and Phillis, and their own sex in language | 
becoming Damon and Pythias. Neither Phillis nor Pythias, 
however, regarded such hyperboles as * delations working from 
the heart,” so much as courtesies that well-bred people expected 
and repaid, Still there must have been some fire, or there could 


felt some admiration for one whom he addressed in such glowing 
metaphors as in our prosaic age would be accounted insulting or in- 
sane. Pope's correspondence with Lady Mary began shortly before 
her departure for Constantinople, was at ‘fever heat” during her 
sojourn in the East, cooled down after her return to England, 
and was approaching zero in 1721 and 1722. There were some 
reasons for abatement of friendship, at least of compliment, but 
no apparent motive for satirical outrage at that time, or for some 


ears afterwards. When their acquaintance began, Pope was 
indifferent about politics, and was suspected of Whig endendes 
only, erhaps, because he associated and wrote in conjunction 
with Steele and Addison. By the year 1720, however, he had 
allied himself with extreme Tories—Swift, Arbuthnot, Oxford, 
Atterbury, and Bathurst; while Lady Mary and her hus- 
band, Whigs by birth and connexion, had become Whigs of 
influence. Accordingly, though Pope and the Wortley Mon- 
tagus all lived at Twickenham, they had no intercourse there, and 
Lady Mary never saw that famous grotto which some years later 
she described as the “ Palace of Dulness”— 
placed beneath a muddy read 


And such the influence of the dull abode 
The carrier’s horse above can scarecly drag his load. 


Mr. Moy Thomas, in his “new Memoir,” after dismissing 


various surmises as insufficient to account for the rupture and the | 


virulence on either side, suspects that Lady Mary owed the hatred 
of the satirist to “her clever parody, accompanied by some pro- 


saic banter, upon his well-known epitaph on the Lovers struck by — 
Lightning.” This, even as an impromptu, would have annoyed — 
the touchy bard, and the knowledge that it circulated in manu- | 


script among her ladysbip’s friends was quite enough to kindle 
his ready ire :— 

The piquancy of tiie poem [her most recent biographer observes] could not 
have failed to attract attention, or the whole matter to come quickly to the 
ears of Pope. His letter containing the story of the Lovers struck by 
Lightning, with his epitaph upen them, was a composition which he appears 
to have regarded with a peculiar pride, for he addressed copies of it only 
slightly varied to several of his friends. He was, therefore, little likely to 
telish the ridicule cast upon 
amusement which the friends of Lady Mary derived from the spectacle of his 
supposed humiliation. Pope revelled in the vulgar attacks made upon him 
by small critics and poor poets, and dexterously turned them to the advantage 

his own renown. But to be beaten by 2 woman with his own weapons; to 
‘be represented as laughed out of countenance and out of all his fine senti- 
mentalisms and artificial moralisings, in the presence of an audience who 
enjoyed his discomfiture, was an offence which Pope’s sensitive and spiteful 
nature could not easily forgive. 

We must accept this solution of their feud, for we have none 
better to offer; but it does not content us. It is too slight a 


his somewhat exaggerated sentiment, or the | 


cause for such injuries as Lady Mary suffered and een 
although to fence with Pope was fully as dangerous as to wake 
a sleeping wolf or to probe a wasp’s nest. We sis 
parody and the banter were only the later links in a chain of 
similar if not equal provocations on her ladyship’s part. She 
was not likely to be pleased with his libel on Addison, her old 
and revered friend. 
Twickenham, “sending a common friend to ask Mr. Pope why 
he left off visiting me.” She had in her writing-desk a copy of 
a satire on Pope written by the Duke of Wharton. She nevér 
scrupled between having her joke and losing her friend. In short, 
her bem had not the admirable gift of silence; and 

was surroun 

nothing in its passage. 
pitiless storm on Lady Mary’s head. “ You shall see,” she re- 


that the 


he was evidently hurt by his coolness at 


ed by fetchers and carriers of gossip, which 
From whatever cause, down came a 


marked to Spencer, concerning Pope's letters,“ what a goddess 
he makes me in some of them, though he makes such a devil of 
me in his writings afterwards, without any reason that I know 
of.” We must leave Mr. Moy Thomas to trace the spring-tide 
of satire, from the Capon’s Tale, written by Pope or Swift, or 
both, and published in their Miscellany, to “the savage attack 
in his Imitation of Horace,” where he fixes on her—his crowning 
insult—the name of Sappho and all its hideous associatidtis. 
It may seem a waste of time to dive any further for the root 
of this mystery. When fire and tow meet together, there can 
be only one result. It is, however, material for Lady Mary's 
character to lift even a cornerof the veil. For, if only half of 
what is alleged against her be fact, then her ladyship must take 
her place with posterity among the scandals of her sex, among 
Catherine de Medici’s “Ladies of Honour,” or De Grammont’s 
heroines, or the Agrippinas and Messalinas of Roman story. 
Lady Mary did not intend the bulk of her Letters for the 


_ public eye ; and the Journal from which most of them are extracts 


was carefully withheld frgm all readers but those of the innermost 
circle by Lady Bute, whd also, before her death, destroyed it. 
The Letters, therefore, may justly be impanneled for or against 
the writer of them, and as justly be illustrated ty the comments 
of her kindred and friends, who were at least as likely to know 
and tell the truth as either Pope or Walpole. On her own 
evidence, then, Lady Mary—not writing in self-defence, not 
appealing from the “ ‘Twickenham Wasp” to the * candid publie,” 
nor carelul to anticipate Horace Walpole’s censure, and indeed 
almost culpably indifferent to either good or evil report—must, 
in our opinion, be pronounced not guilty of the grave charges 
brought against her, although not clear of the minor offence of 
provoking by untimely sallies of wit the wrath of two irritable 
and implacable foes. 

Deprived in infancy of a mother’s care—educated, so far as 
regards external appliances, imperfectly, though furnished by her 
own exertions with both solid learning and elegant literature— 
thrown by a foolish father from earliest years into the glare of 
applause and publicity, no scandal fixed itself for the first 
twenty-five years of her life on the name of Mary Pierre- 
port. She was blessed with sound health and high animal 
spirits; she was well-read; she was witty; the moral code 
of her day was by no means a strict one, as every One 
who has even glanced at the Memoirs of that time will avoueh. 
How does this lively, learned, and ready-witted young lady 


, comport herself in the hey-day of youth, while experience is un- 
| ripe, while example for good or evil is most potent, and the voice 
| of admonition least welcome? To St. James's, Kanelagh, the 


Mall, and the playhouse she — her books, the stately 
avenues and terraces of West Dean in Wiltshire, and the eom- 


| pany or correspondence of a few friends, all of them older than 


erself. Gilbert Burnet for a while directed her studies, and 


| Addison afterwards guided her in the choice of authors ; but her 
| principal guide, philosopher, and friend in these pursuits was her 
| future husband, Edward Wortley Montagu. 
| of the “‘ curled darlings of the nation,” but a staid, exacting, and 
| jealous person, several years her senior, who would not be assured 
_ of his pupil's attachment without passing it through the crucible 
| of suspicion. For this grave and reverend but teasing Strephon 


‘or was he one 


| who furnished Addison and Steele with hints and dratts of 
moral essays for the Zutler and Spectator—Mary Pierrepont, 
beginning with respect, formed a permanent and cordial attach- 
/ ment; and, after infinite tormenting and testings on his part, she 
eloped with him to avoid an unwelcome suitor whom her father 
Wortley Montagu, the elder, would seem to have had in his 
_ blood some portion of the Mohammedan propensities afterwards 
exhibited by his son, who, as is well known, turned veritable 
_ Turk, greatly to the relief of Christendom. The father, indeed, did 
not affect a harem, but he secluded his young wife in lonely 
country houses, where, while he occupied huwself with eleetioneer- 
ing business, ante-chambers. and other modes of preferment, 
she displayed all the virtues of a complete housekeeper—check- 
ing bailiffs’ accounts and butchers’ bills. and recordiug with com- 
placency “her bargains for the hire of kitchen utensils and her 
arrangements for saving the keep of a horse.” When Mr. Wort- 
ley was appointed Ambassador to the Porte, thither his wife, 
now a mother also, accompanied him, in order to spare him 
charge of a second establishment, although a j urney through 
countries lately the seat of war between the Turks and Im 
| rialists was a more fatiguing and even formidable undertaki 
than any of Ida Pfeiffer’s expeditions proved. How she wtnploved 
her time on this journey appears in the celebrated letters written 
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during the embassy, and published soon after her death in 1763. 
A habit of living apart, more than any graver cause, led to the 
final separation of this not perfectly-coupled pair. But they con- 
tinned to respect and correspond with each other ; and on Lady 
Mary lay the burden of admonishing and checking the devious 
and disgraceful courses of their son Edward. Fortunately for 
her, there was a worthier object for her care and affection. Not 
Marie de Sévigné’s love for her daughter is more emphatically in- 
scribed in the Letters than Lady Mary’s love for the Countess 
of Bute. 

Whether England and its ways were distasteful to her, or 
whether she felt the smart of slander, does not clearly appear ; 
but Lady Mary continued to reside abroad for twenty years, and 
only returned to her own country to die. Abroad she had acquired 
habits of independence which gave offence at home, and perhaps 
made more credible some of Pope’s epigrams. We can discover 
no grounds for the profligacy imputed to her; but it might be 
difficult to defend her from the charge of slovenliness. There is 

robably fact as well as point in the gibe—‘ Linen worthy Lady 
Mary.” We suggest, therefore, that as between her ladyahip and 
her principal foe, the case stood pretty nearly thus. She, in the 
first place, belonged to the Addison and Steele party among the 
wits, and with them Pope had quarrelled. She and her husband 
remained stanch Whigs, while he had gone over to the Tories. 
She had ridiculed the Democritus of Twickenham, and to ridicule 
others was, in his estimation, the sole and single function of the 
Drapier and himself. She was, generally provided with more 
than one oddity—as, for example, with such a champion of the 
rights of women as Mrs. Mary Astcll—and so presented to the 
satirical sagittary an inviting mark. Her wit and her verses were 
too near in merit to those of Pope for him to endure with equa- 
nimity a sister near the throne; and finally, she was in league 
with Lord Hervey. Himthe Memoirs of the Court of George II. 

rove to have been one whom Pope might perhaps justly fear, 
But whom he could only affect to desfiise. 

For Walpole’s hostility to Lady Mary, we need not beat the 
bushes. The causes of hatred are patent, and are thus stated by 
Mr. Moy Thomas :— 


In his judgments upon those who had walked the political stage somewhat 
earlier than the commencement of his own career, Horace Walpole had fre. 
pags but one standard of vice and virtue. The opponents of his father, 

ir Robert, rarely found favour in his writings. . . . . But Mr. Wortley had 
rendered himself peculiarly odious to Walpole; and that Lady Mary, though 
once friendly with him, had imbibed her husband's spirit, is manifest in 
allusions to Walpole in her poems, no less than in her fragmentary sketch of 
the Court of George I. In the latter period of Sir Robert Walpole’s career, 
this antagonism was still more conspicuous. The few of Mr. Wortley’s 
speeches delivered at this period which have been preserved, are all attacks 
upon Sir Robert; but it was in the hour of Walpole’s disgrace, when an 
insult would be more keenly felt than ever, and when young Horace, just 
entered = the scene, found his father’s popularity and influence at an end, 
that Mr. Wortley assailed the falling Minister in an invective which could 
never have been forgiven. The occasion was Mr. Sandy’s motion for the 
removal of Walpole, and Mr. Wortley concluded his speech by moving, “ that 
while this question is debated, Sir Robert Walpole be ordered to withdraw ;” 
one of the objects of this, which he urged, being “ to suppress that awe which 
may be raised in part of this assembly by a powerful offender, whose looks 
may upbraid some with the benefits which they have formerly received from 
on and whose eyes may dart menaces upon r who are dependent on his 

vour.” 


Henceforward shall the name of Montagu be anathema mara- 
natha in Arlington-street and at Twickenham. 

We have left ourselves no space for examining the question 
whether these celebrated letters are letters in the usual sense of 
the word, or, in many circumstances, transcripts from voluminous 
and carefully kept journals, adapted to the tastes and circum- 
stances of Lady Mary’s several correspondents. In this respect, 
as in so much else pertaining to her, there is a mystery ; but the 
doubt is immaterial, though such a practice may detract some- 
what from the freshness of epistolary communication. The 
letters, as we possess them, are so good that it is akin to the sins 
of unreasonable murmuring to wish them better. 

Mr. Moy Thomas deserves great credit for his editorial pains. 
He has performed what his predecessors strangely neglected—the 
duty of collating the printed copies of the correspondence with 
the original letters wherever the latter could be obtained. His 
“New Memoir” is a temperate defence of ane who was grossly 
calumniated ; and though he does not attempt to vindicate the 
indiscretions of Lady Mary, he proves at least that to have 
nettled Pope and to have been among Sir Robert Walpole’s 
opponents, even by marriage, were, of her many misfortunes, 
perhaps the most injurious to herself. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Second Notice. 


Pas names extracted for notice in our previous criticism on 
this “Roll” are all of them of first-rate importance in 
English practice, and many of them are the names of leaders in 
the medical science of the world. The great drop which takes 
place between vol. i. and vol. ii., in point of interest, is like 
turning back from Shakspeare to Tateand Brady. There seems 
to bea greater distance as we go from Mead and Heberden back 
to Sydenham or Caius, than from the latter back to Hippocrates. 
On the whole, the development of practice belongs to the later, 
and that of science to the earlier, period. Patient investigators 
may, during this later period, have been pushing slowly towards 
results which their successors in the nineteenth century have 


realized. Thus we reach, at the close of the eighteenth century, g 
time rich in indications of new veins of truth, rather than full of 
their actual products. We close the “ Roll” before us at this poin 
with a somewhat painful feeling of dwindled interest as com, 
pared with that with which we closed vol. i. There the great 
names jostle one another in a crowd—here they emerge rapj 
nantes in gurgite vasto. We shall therefore need no apology if 
we fill in one or two of the larger figures of that earlier time, 
who for want of space were previously omitted. 

Perhaps no act of munificence towards a profession has ever 
been attended with greater results than the foundation, by Thomas 
Radcliffe, of the Library named after him at Oxford. Boundless 
liberality was one of his characteristics; and some degree of irritg. 
bility of temper, a brusque manner, a warm heart, carelessnegg 
about the gifts of fortune, derision of the pomp of learning, 
a manful aspect of decision and energy in all the events of 
life, and a fearless bearing in every company into which he wag 
thrown, make up the chief features in a vigorous, though not 
very wellbalanced character. William III. seems to have taken too 
easy offence at his physician’s homely vigour. On one occasion, 
the latter had said, “ If your Majesty will forbear making long 
visits to the Earl of Bradford (where the king was wont to 
drink very hard), I'll try what I can do to make you live easily; 
though I cannot venture to wy can make you live longer than I 
have told you.” Visiting the King, who had returned from Hol. 
land where Radcliffe’s prudent advice had been but loosely fol- 
lowed, when William, showing his swollen ankles in striking con. 
trast with the emaciation of his frame, inquired, ‘* Doctor, what 
think you of these?” the blunt physician replied, “ Why, truly, 
I would not have your Majesty's two legs for your three king. 
doms.” The King, from the moment of that ill-timed liberty, 
dropped the doctor, and, but for ‘the little blind gentleman in 
the velvet coat,” might have verified his prognostic. His fata} 
fall, however, placed him, soon afterwards, beyond the care of 
human skilJ. About a character like Radcliffe’s, anecdotes richl 
cluster. With one more, of a passage between him and Sir @. 
Kneller, we will take leave ofhim. These worthies had contiguous 
gardens, and a door made by mutual consent for friendly inter- 
course was found to be abused by Radcliffe’s servants, to the 
damage of the rare exotics in which Sir Godfrey delighted. After 
bearing the wrong with gentle remonstrance till his patience was 
exhausted, the knight of the palette sent a friendly note to say that 
he must really beg the door might be bricked up again. “ Tell 
him,” said the doctor, in a rage, ‘* he may even do as he likes with 
it, soas he do but refrain from painting it.” On the message being 
reported to Sir Godfrey, the latter retorted with—‘* Present my 
service to the Doctor, and tell him that I can take anything from 
him but physic.” 

The most characteristic feature of the foreign relations of me- 
dical science in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth: 
centuries lies in the fashion of studying at Padua, and often 
graduating there. This was done by many of the contemporaries 
of Linacre and Caius, and several of the famous professors there 
were personal friends of our British worthies. Towards the 
middle of the century, Leyden, and at its close Montpellier, came 
into favour as resorts for study. Profiting by the lamp which 
Bacon had held up, Boyle and Hooke had carried far their re- 
searches upon many elementary hypotheses regarding the atmo 
sphere, combustion, &e. Comparative anatomy, in which Lister's 
name is conspicuous among ourselves, flourished more in France 
than either in Italy or in Britain, and the palm of botanical re- 
search remains doubtful between the claims of Cesalpino and 
those of Morison, the Oxford Professor of that science. From 
the ground cleared by them a path was opened by Rivinus 
in Germany and Tournefort in France to the more perfect 
system of Linneus. The impulse of chemistry communi 
itself to medicine not wholly beneficially. Every new truth, 
perhaps, requires to be overstated at some time, in order to be 
adequately received at last, just as we double or treble the charge 
of the gun we are proving. So the devotion of men’s minds to 
chemistry bred an idolum specis in the form of a chemiatrical 
system, of which Van Helmont was a leading spirit. Besides 
this, may be noticed a school of mathematico-medical teaching. 
Thinking to resolve all the laws which regulate man’s frame into 
those of solids and fluids in their inert form, its professors missed 
the master-secret of science, and sought the living among 
dead. Such were the competing systems amidst which, in 
seventeenth century, that of Sydenham had to take its chance; 
and from its success and acceptance we learn to distrust all 
simplicity of formule in the further advances of medicine, and to 
unravel patiently the clue to her own labyrinth which nature 
puts into the hands of all who wait for her guidance. 

Among those renowned in his own day for the lighter and 
more social influences which play over the severe atmosphere 
physic, may be mentioned Sir Samuel Garth. His powers of 
satire were brought out, it seems, by an opposition—presum 
not disinterested—on the part of the apothecaries, to a pro 
for giving medicine to the sick poor gratis. He sketched, of 
course in extravagant outline and overcharged colours, the cha- 
racters of his opponents on this question in the College. Here 
is a specimen of his invective, somewhat above the average, yet 
mere vers de societé still :— 
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The slothful negligent, the foppish neat, 
The lewd are airy and the sly discreet ; 
A wren an eagle, a baboon a beau— 
Colt a Lycurgus, and a Phocion, Rowe. 

When we note, however, an inferiority in the calibre of the 
men of the eighteenth century, we should take into account the 
law of periodicity which seems involved in scientific advance, by 
yirtue of which an interval of repose appears necessary to push to 
their due limits the great original thoughts of early master-minds. 
But, besides this, even greater disadvantages stand in the path of 
those who inherit an age of great discoveries. A great new truth, 
after provoking its storm of contemporary criticism and animosity, 
subsides into the quiet charnel of acceptance. It cannot repeat 
itself as a discovery, though it may goon bearing its proper fruit 
to the end of time. Nor can we fairly expect that even the same 
energy in research will always result in new discoveries on a 
similar scale. The auriferous field is open to the crushers and 
stampers of its soil, but the great nuggets have been picked up: 
and so ever widening circles of observation may be needed in the 
survey on which further and further generalizations have to be 
based. Newton’s law of gravitation and Harvey’s theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood plant later men on a lofty plateau, where a 
very long journey may probebly be needed to the point of sight 
from which yet wider views open. The vast complexity of pheno- 
mena on which the survey of the nervous system, so far as we 
have obtained it, rests, requires that the renown attend- 
ing the latter discovery should be divided amongst a large num- 
ber of explorers. No one man’s experience seems capable of 
noting all the phenomena—no one mind of solving them. The 
discovery of vaccination by Jenner comes, no doubt, nearest to 
the seale of those grand opportunities which Harvey turned to 
such noble account. Yet Jenner merely worked out, tested, and 
formularized’a belief current among the peasantry of a western 
county. It is on the value of its practical consequences, rather 
than on any theoretic breadth and grandeur of conception, that 
the title of Jenner to the grateful homage of his kind must rest. 
It was, in fact, only a new medicine applied directly to the 
blood—resting for its theory, of course, on a law of nature, which 
law, however, Jenner can hardly be said to have traced beyond 
the pomt at which, content with the enormous practical blessing 
he had secured, he was content to leave it. 


Among these dii minorum gentium of the eighteenth oor 
the name of Mead holds the foremost place. But his strictly 
medical fame rests, perhaps, as much on the candour of his re- 
tractations as on the merit of his discoveries. It is, however, 
rather by the lustre of his personal character than by his actual 
contributions to science, that his name still shines. He, like 
Harvey and Hans Sloane before him, collected for posterity and 
the public, and regarded himself rather as a custodian for the 
benefit of science than as a possessor :— 


His charity and his hospitality were unbounded ; the epithet “ princely” has 
often been applied to him on this head; but he has truly left an example 
which men of all ranks may be proud to imitate according to their means. 
i che His gratuitous advice was open not merely to the indigent, but 
also to the clergy and to all men of learning, and he devoted his emoluments 
to the patronage of literature and of Geteo arts.....-. These excellent 
traits do not, however, complete his portrait. A noble frankness, suavity of 
manners, moderation in the estimate of his own merit, and a cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the deserts of his contemporaries, liberality not merely of purse 
but also of sentiment, must be drawn in order to finish the likeness. 


His collection of books, pictures, coins, and antiquities had 
been enriched with lavish opulence, but with exact discernment, 
and was placed at the service of others with an absence of re- 
serve which is a rarer virtue even than the union of magni- 
ficence and taste. Ofcourse, he left no heap of the spoils of 
fortune to be divided at his death, for he had made the ‘ mam- 
mon of unrighteousness” his servant, not his master, durin 
life. He left, however, an example which outshines 
other legacies, and which, even during his lifetime, bore its 
fruits ; for Drs. Monro and Askew were his imitators in the 
love and patronage of art and letters, and the latter at least in 
the love for others’ enjoyment of his rarities ; and, still more, to 
Mead’s influence, it is said, the wealthy citizen Guy owed the 
impulse which induced him to endow the hospital which bears 
his. name, Contemporary with him was Dr. Freind, the his- 
torian of medicine, M.P. for Launceston. There is a characte- 
ristic anecdote that when Freind, astaunch Tory, was committed 
to the Tower on suspicion of his complicity with Bishop Atter- 
bury, Mead, being sent for professionally by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, refused to prescribe until his brother medicus was admitted 
to bail, and, with three other physicians, became surety for him. 
Mead lies interred in the Temple Church, and Freind in West- 
minster Abbey. 


Fothergill, the brothers Hunter, Sir W. Heberden, Sir G. 
Baker, the “poet” Akenside, and others might be named 
as luminaries relatively to the period. But none succeeded 
to the medical and social primacy of Mead. Sir John Pringle, 
as the father of army medicine in this country, which rested 
nearly where he left it till the days of Dr. Marshall and Lord 
Herbert, deserves notice. So does Sir H. Halford, physician in 
ordinary to four successive sovereigns. Heberden the son was 
also a man of mark, temp. George LII., and with two others was 
ee by some wag of the period on a three-pronged 


All three very skilful men— 

Baillie, Willis, Heberden ; 

Yet doubtful which most sure to kill is, 

Baillie, Heberden, or Willis. 
The son of Bishop Hoadley, the father of Lord Denman, the 
father of Mr. Addington the Minister, and others distinguished 
for their relatives rather than in themselves, were also physicians 
of this period; and in Dr. Babington, 1796, we trace another 
copy of the beneficence and philanthropy of which so many 
loveable examples adorn this Roll. Very few physicians have 
sat in Parliament, and no peer'’s coronet has ever been bestowed 
on medicine ; but we shall not easily find another catalogue of 
names so rich in all that dignifies humanity. 

Dr. Munk’s task, as editor, is discharged with a perfunctory 
dryness; and if his work is a faithful, it is certainly a lifeless, 
record of medical worth. To be accurate is the virtue of a 
catalogue, and beyond this there is no virtue which we can 
ascribe to his volumes. In a chronological arrangement of 
names method has little scope; but as regards the works of 
the literary physicians, the method of arranging them all at 
the end, detached by type and paragraph from the biographical 
matter, should have been universally followed. We find a slight 
trespass on literary faithfulness in a passage or two of Car- 
michael’s “* Lives,” transcribed without acknowledgment. This, 
however, may have been done inadvertently. 
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CONTENTS OF No. 324, JANUARY 11, 1862:— 
Peace with America. The Lord Advocate on Things in Genoral. 
England, America, and Europe. Expert Witnesses. 
Scapegoat. The a and the Horse Guards, 

The Scottish Lion Again. Vulunteers’ Expenses. 


Strong Lan: e The Return of the Silly Season. 
Funeral Sermons on the Prince Consort. Boots and Shoes. 
Mr. Cole and the Prince Consort’s Memorial. Economy in Charity. 
Holding the Tongue. Amusement and Instruction. 


Romantic Episodes, St. John’s Four Conquests of England, 
Méry’s Théatre de Salon. = Gould’s Monograph of the Humming 
‘The Lady of La Garaye. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
The Royal College of Physicians. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
On Monday, and during the week, will be presented the New and Original Grand 
Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitied 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The Libretto hy J. V. The Music by M. W. Balfe. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Lag A 
r. W. Harrison, ‘Conductor, Mr, Alfred Mellon, After which, the Grand 
Christinas Pantomime, cutitled 
HARLEQUIN GULLIVER, 
The New Splendid Scenery, including the Great Transformation Scene, invented and 
pees by Mr. W. Calleott, mmence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
elve. orning Performances every Wednesday. Commence at ‘two. Children under 
Twelve Years of age, Hall-price. An eariy application for places is desirable, at the Box- 
office, which is open daily from Ten till Five. Places booked without charge. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
3RAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Great Pantomime of the Season, and 
the most Gorgeous Transformation Scene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, com- 
mencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at Four. Children under Twelve 
Years of Age, Half-price. No extra charge for Booking Places. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager—Mr. GEORGE VINING. 

Monday, and during the week, A WONDERFUL WOMAN: Mr. George Vining, F. 

which a New Classical Mythological Barteoane Extra- 

vaganze by W. Brough, Esq., entitled, PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; OR, THE MAID 

AND THE MONSTER: Mr. F. Matthews, —y <° Robins, F. Charles; Madlies, 


Herbert, Catherine Lucette, E. Romer, Kate Terry, L Adams, Nelly Moore, and Mrs, 
Frank Matthews. To conclude with THE BOARDING SCHOOL. Commence at Half- 
ven. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen. 


On Monday, and during the week, at Seven, the popular 
AND FLIRTATION : Messrs. Belford, Parselle, Turner; Mesdames 
After which the Grand Christmas Burlesque, PUSS IN A NEW PAIR OF BOOTS: 
Messrs. J. Rogers, Clarke, Turner, Danvers, Poynter, Edge ; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, 


J. W. Ray (his first appearance here these three int: Danvers, Poynter; Mesdames 

Lavine, Manders, Carson. Conclude with PEACE 

Poynter; Mesdames Manders 

produced,» New and Original Serio-Comic Drama. Acting Manager, Mr. W. H 
rough. 


7 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, January 13th, 1862.—Pianoforte, Mr. 

Charles Hallé; Violin, Mr. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti (his first aeqgarpance this 

season). Vocalists, Miss Banks and Madame Sainton Dolby. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

For fall particulars see Ca. Sofa Stalls, 53.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, 1s. 

Tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street ; er and Co.’s, and Hamm 

Re; ee a Keith, Prowse, and Co,’s, 48, Cheapside; and at Austin’s Tick 

23, Pic 


Wi T - 
MARK LEMON ABOUT LONDON, vith PICKS. 


0] Saturday Evening at Eight. 
L—Jannary Tath, 15th, 17th, and 18th, OLD LONDON CITY WITHOUT THE 
talls can ecured a e Roy: allery o! on, Regent- 4 terloo- 
pinee (withont fer : Mr. Sams’, St, James’s-street ; and Mr. Mitchell’s, Bond-street. Bach 


complete in itself, 
* MAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT as usual, every Evening (except 
rday Afternoons at Three. 


Saturday) at Eight, Thursday and Satu n: 


EVENING LECTURES on GEOLOGY at the, GOV ERD, 
s IN -street.—Mr. A. A .. F.G8.. 

fr oventng, the same hour. Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., 


Fri 
may be had at the Museum of Practical Geo! 


IANOFORTE TO BE DISPOSED OF.— blique-grand, 


Regent-street, W. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
to En Estates, on thei 


You should go, if aught should ail ye, 
To Willis, Heberden, or Baillie; 


in eithor Service. Heirs tailed ir notes of hand, oron 
. freeh leaseh. life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.— 
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Ques S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 


al Charter, 1853, for the GENERAL EDUCATION of LADIES 


and for Granting OERTIEL ICATES of KNOWLE 
Visitor—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—MISS PARRY. 
COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 
w. Stgrntate Bennett, Mus. D, ! Rev. F. D, Maurice, M.A. 


Cock, i Rev. M. Meyrick, A.K.C. 
BAL | Rev. E. it M.A. 
F A. Garden, M.A. } W. Cave Thomas. 


Ww. "usher Henry Warren, 
Join Hullah. 


G, Weil, Ph.D. 
A. Mariette, M.A. 


The LENT TERM will Oran on MONDAY, January 2th. Private Instruction is given 
in vane Music by Mr. G. BENSON, in Instrnmental penete ic by Mr. DoRRKLL, Mr. Jay, and 
Mr. O. May, and Misses GREEN, C. GREEN, and HEATON. Arrangements are made for 
receiving Boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Classes, Fees, Scholarships, 
and Examinations, may be had on application to Mrs, WILLIAMs, at the College Office. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean, 
Q UEEN’S 


COLLEGE SCHOOL 
67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 


Lady Superintendent—MISS HAY. 
Aasistant—MISS ROSALIND HOSKING. 


(A) SENIOR Diviston—For Pupils between Ten and Thirteen. 
» (B) JuNtog Viviston—For Pupils between Six and Ten. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN forthe LENT TERM on MONDAY, January 20th. Arrange- 
ts are made for receiving Boarders, Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


Ww MS, thet! Lege Otlice. 
— H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. CIRENC 
Prevxident—The Right Hon, EARL BATHURST. 
Principal—The Kev. JOHN CONSTABLE, M. Coll., Camb. 
PROFESSORS, &c. 
Chemistry and Chemical Manipulation.—J. A. C. VOELCKER, Ph.D., F.C.S., Consulting 
Chemist to the Koyal Agricul! ural Society of Pogiand. 
Geoloyy ant Zooloyy.— JAMES UCKMAN, 
Botany and Materia Mesica—IJOHN BAYLDON, B.Se. R and S. Edin, 
Fetertnury Medicine und Surgery —G. T. “M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector to 
the Bath nnd West of Agriculturai Society. 
Practical Avricuiture and Furm Manager.—J. COLEMAN, M.R.A, 
Surceping anc Cecil Engineering and Mathematics.—The Rey. A. MorGAN HPNSLEY, 
M A.; Scuolar of Trin. Cull., Cam 
Assistant to Chemical Professor.—A, SIBSON, F.C.S. 
Drawing Master.—J AMES MILLER. 
The NEXT SESSION’S LECTURFS commence on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10th, 
Appiication for particulars and for admission must be made to the Principal. 


CkRAUF URD COLLEGE, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS, 
Established in 1838 under its present Principal, in a most delightful situation, offers 
the hest references; Four Masters are University Graduates; there are distinct class 
rooms, a music hall, lectu:e room, laboratory, workshop, playground, and cricket tleld, 
large tepid swimming bath for winter, Thames "bathing for summer, covered gymnasium, 
& progressive and weil-wijasted system of classical, mathematical and scientific, useful 
and polite education, for Yupils from Eight to Kighteen, ineluding speaking the French 
and Geiman Languages, so as to render Continental residence unnecessary, With singing 
classes, orchestra, military band, and care, skill, and liberalfty in every arrangement, 
producing health, vig ur, buoyancy, and high attainments in learning aud science, pre- 
poring) indirectiy for the practical pursuits of life, or directly for the Civil service or Middle 
lass Examinations, in which, of twenty-two successful candidates, thirteen have already 
taken honours. 
on apr lication. 


LEA MINGTON COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
FrKRBRUARY 4th.—For Prospectus and School List, with Terms, &c., apply to the 

Rev. E. St. JoHN Pauwry, Head Master ; or to the Secretary, A. S. FLELD, Esq., Leamington, 
Leamington, 7th January, 1562, 


YDE PAKK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK 

INSTITUTE), 115, Gloncester-terrace, Hyde-park. The LENT TERM in the 

SENIOK DEPAR ¢MENT commences on the 27th instant. Prospectuses, containing 
= and the names of the Professors, may be had on application. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 


FEBRUAKY Ist, 1862. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, NEAR HENDON, N.W.. will 

KE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January 29th, 1862. Applications for admission, or 

Eroseeeiunes, to the Kev. Dr. HURNDALL, Head Master, or the Rev. THOMAS REES, at ‘the 
how 


HE UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, 


LONDON, S.&. (1852, Private), are specially adapted to business requirements. ‘Lerms 
moderate. No extras. 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


EDUCATION. —FOREST HILL SCHOOL, near Sydenham. 
Number of Pupils limited. Highest references. Terms 
Prospectus on application to Dr. MoRrGAN, at the School oom 


UPPE kK NORWOOD.—THE GRANGE JUNIOR 
RAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Misses ae expect their PUPILS to RE- 
ASSEMSLn on THURSDAY, January 16th, 1 


HERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Patron—The VISCOUNTESS PALMERSTON. 
Visitur—The LORD BISHUP of ROCHESTER, 
Head Muaster—\he Kev. E. BARTRUM, M.A., late Second Master King Edward’s School, 


Bath. 
Second Mas.er—H. VALENTINE, Esq., B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a 
Wranxier and G:aduate in ‘Classical Honours. 
Master of the Modern and ntal Languages—G. W. LEITNER, Esq., Professor at 
King’s College, London, 
The Head Master receives Boarders at £40, £45, and £50, accordin 


twenty-one miles from London, with which it is connected by the Eastern Counties and 
Great. Northern Kailways. 


7 
KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
The Second Master—A. on CURTEIS, Esq., Late Fellow ana Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Oxfurd—has OPENED a HOUS ‘for BOARDE » capable of containing 
Tweuty-fuur Boys. Terms, Seventy Guineas per Annum, ae of School Fees and 
For further infurmation, address A. M. CurTxIs, Esq., Westbury, Sherborne, 
rset, 


| ]PPER CLAPTON SCHOOL, N.E.—Rey, G. R. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon, having taken Classical and Mathematical Honours (1854), and learnt 
French and German by residence abroad, PREPARES BOYS for Business and the Public 
Services ana Universities. Terms, from £50 to £70 per annum, according to age. Nu 
extras. eferences — Messrs. Fratling and ‘Austin- friars, E.C.; Messrs, 
Frederick Huth and Co., Moorzate-street, E.C.; tor of Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Professor Mi ler, Oxford; and Rev. G. Powell, Tdcambent of St. James’s, Ulapton. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. (and Late Fellow) of Trin. Coll. 
Camb: idge, and First Classman in the Classical Tripos, resident in London, and 
Master in a Pubiie School, receives PRIVATE PUPILS to rend with him at his house for 
a few hours a week.—Address, N. E., Messrs. BELL and DALpy. Fleet-street, E C. 


A CLEKGYMAN living near Tunbridge Wells, who takes 

THREE PUPILS, expects to pocgive, at the end of Jauuary, a Nobleman’s Son, aged 
134. and wishes to hear ir a CUMPANION for him.—For particulars, 
address, M.8S.G,4, Strand. 


ype & CHAPLAIN (Married) of the BRITISH CON- 

SULATE at CALAIS desires to meet with TWO PUPILS. They will have the 
comforts of home, and instruction in such branches of Education as may be desired. 
Terws, according to age and WAN, M.D. Hood from £100 to £150 for cach pupil, For farther 
particu ars apply to T. iNMAN D., Rodney-street, Liverpool, 


[HE REV. H. DAY, LL.B., Head Master of the Grammar 


Burton Trent late Scholar of Trin. Hall., Cambridge, and University 
Priseman, PREVARES BOYS for ETON. Harrow, Hae Universities, Civil Service Exami- 
nativus, He limits tee number of his to Hight, and prefers to take —— 
about Twelve ) ears of age. hee ane: is situated in large and. pleasan grounds, and the 
locality is very healthy. aided by an efficient Staff of Masters for Modern 
Lauguaves, &c., and his have’ been very successful in competing for Scholarships 
at both Universities. 
References tu the Rev. Dr. TEU: Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Worps- 
WortTs, ‘ anon of Westminster, Sir ‘ALD MOSLEY, Bart., Rolieston Hall, M. T. Bans, 


on application. 


ISTER. 


toage. Hertford is 


MiLITA RY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMI NATIONS 

CANDIDATES are rapidly PREPAKED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 8., by Rev, 
W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A,, for years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain at the 
late Military Co ge, Addiscombe. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, JHE LINE, AND THR 
CIVIL SERVICE. —The Rev. G. KR, RO TS, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christy 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant Examiner B parece Indian Cadets, and for some yearg 
one of the Mat hematicai and Classical Professors and Examiners in the Bsr 
Military Colieye at Addiscombe, vrepares SLX PUPILS, and has at present ONE ACANGR 
Address, “ The Limes, Croydon, 8 


R. C. BARNARD, date of H.M. 4st Regiment 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ¥.L.S., wishes to RECEIVE PUP: 
to bo PREPAIED for PUBLIC SCHOOL for College, for the Army or of 


Professions, Audre ss at present, 3, Pittvilie Villas, Cheltenham; aiter Jist January, 
Canbr idye House, Bay’s Hill, Ct heltenbam, 


J Al 
‘THE STAFF, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND 
DIRECT COMMISSIONS 23 and 24, Royul-crescent, Notting-hili, London. Otticers 

studying for STAF NTMEN TS, oe Candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 
the Line, are coir on that the Kev. JAMES JOS. FREW, M.A., 'f.C.D., has arranged to 
place the Mathe t of this Establishment under the care and superine 
tendence of MK, J HEATHER, M.A., Cambridge, late Mathematical Master at 
Royal Military oolwich, Lecturer on Nataral Philosophy at the 
Ariillery institution, Author of the “Course of Mixed Mathematies,” ‘used at the Mopal 
Military Academy, and of a “ Work on Descriptive Geometry,” recommended b; 
Coun ii of Muitary Education to Candidates fur the Competitive Examinations, 

the Principal of this Institution devotes his whole time and attention to the improvement 
of ALL his Pupils in every respect, Mr. HEATHER undertakes that those who are Candie 
dates for the Staff, Artillery, or Line, besides his personel Lnstraction in his own de 
ment, shail have the fuli benefit of his experience in ail the requirements o 


examination, 
THE FOLLOWING MASTERS ARE ALSO ENGAGED. 

Classics.—Mr. T. C. DONKIN, B.A., and Jate Scholar, Worcester © ollege, Oxfo 

Hindustani.— The Rev. A. SLATOR. Professor of Hind ustani, King’s © and 
fate Senior Professor, Kishop’s College, Calcutta. 

English litereture and Languaye.—C. J. PLUMTREL, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Harrister-at- 

Arabic, German, proce Ttalian.—G. W. LEITNER, Esq., Lecturer in Arabic and Turkish 
King’s Col eze, London, 

French.—M. HENRI STREST, B. Université de France, 

Drawing.—Mr, WILLIAM CLIFT 

The Term commenced on sae ad the 6th of Janna 
Rey. Jamus J. Frew, ord. HEATHER, 24, Roy: 


NAvUTICAL EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL, 

The design of this oemeng gs = is to give (at the most moderate possible cost) to boys 

are intended for officers in the Merchant Navy, a thorough, practical training in evi 

detail of aSeaman’s profession, and, at the same time, tu complete their general 

in the manner most suitable fur their fature career, 

It is managed by a Committee of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve 
Merchant Captains, and is conducted under a complete and eflicient Nautical and 
tional Staff, on board H.M.S, “ Conway,” moored for the purpose in the river Mersey, 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset (First Lord of the Admiralty) has kindly placed g 
nomination fur a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of the Commitice of Management. 

By an order of the Board of Trade, two years on board the “Conway” will be reckoned 
as one year at sea; thus the Cadets who complete their course tn the institution require 
tu be at sea only three instead of four years before being competcut tv pass their exami- 
nations as officers. 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to the satisfaction of the Commander 
and Head Master, the Comaittee use their exertions and influence to place them in ships 
of which the owners are known to them; and the members of the Commitee, together 
with most of the leading Shipowners of Liverpool, give a preference to these Cadets, and 
receive them as apprentices without premiums. 

The Terms of Admission are THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS per annum, 

The NEXT SESSION commences Ist FEBRUARY, 1302. 

For particulars and Forms of Application apply to the a, ep Conway,” Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead ; or to the Secretary, B. J. T Esq., t, Liverpool, 


—A French Protestant resident 
Pastor of Voujancourt, on the Doubs, one of the most 
of France, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ENGLISH YOU \G GENT EN to 
instruct in French, German, Mathematics, &. For further particulars, apply on 
HOUGHTON and Co., 30, Poultry ; ; or to BYFIFLD and Co., 21, Char:ns-cross, 


(ume ANION to an ELDERLY. or INVALID LADY. 
A well-educated Lady, aged thirty-six, accustomed to the management of a house 

ifas COMPANION. Satisfactory references 

-» Mr. Dolling, Bookseller, 4, Portmun-place, Maida-hiil, 


, 1862, For terms, &c., apply to 
crescent, Notting-hiil. 


and charge of a famil), ishes to engage herse 
will be given. Address, E 


A LADY, having had considerable experience in Tuition, 

wishes to obta nan ENGAGEMENT as FINISHING GOVERNESS in a Gentieman’s 
Family. Besides the usual branches of an English education, she gives instruction in 
Nasi ‘Singing, Freuch, and German, acquired during a residence of several years on 
the Continent. She is provided with the highest testimonials.—Adaress, M. B., Mr. T. 
w. Arthur, Bookseller, Carlisle, 


T° MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS.—A Married M.R.C.S. 
i 1.3.4. wishes to TREAT for the WHOLE or PART of an IMPROVING PRAC- 
ce. ece tiess than £500 per annum.—Address, A. Z., care John Beil and Co, 
Xfora-s 


SECK ETARY.—A Gentleman, Thirty-six years of age, of first- 
te education speakin languages, desires to ‘obtain an APPOINTMENT 
as PRIVATE SECRE Y or COMPANION to a Nobleman or Gentleman of Co 
The highest Apoly letter, pre-paid, to B, F., Post-office, Cambridge- 
street, St. Geo ge’s-road, Belgrav' 
who has 


pa RTN SHIP.—A_ Gentleman of position, 

LRTNE BS extensive and valuable SLATE QUARRIES to great advan 
wishes the co-operation of a Gentleman of similar social po with about £0 

be admitted npon very favourable terms, ana the investment will yield a large retu 

the Oaptral employed. —Apply to Messrs. SALTER and St. JOHN, 17, Abchurcli-lane, ne 
and 212, Picc:dilly, W. 


PARTN ER WANTED, with a Capital of from £8000 to 
£10,000, ina MANUFACTURING CONCERN about thirty miles from London; itis 
old estubl.shed, with good connexions ; the article manufactured isa staple and in constant 
demand, The introduction of further eapital is required to extend the business 
increase the profits. he present owner’s capital amounts to some £4500,—Apply to 
Messrs, QUILTER, BALL, JAY, and Co., 3. Moorgate-street, London. 


> 
(HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY —Surplus Copies 
of “ Dn Chaillu’s Africa,” “‘ Atkinson’s The Amoor,” “ Galton’s Vacation — 
* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” and many other Books, are now ON SALE, at 
Reduced Prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


WeEs TERTON’S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK CORNER.— 
Upwards of 125,000 Volumes of Standard Works in History, er Rake’ re reed 


reson. are in cireulation at this Library, to which all the New 
ed, ’ Buoks are sent regularly to subscribers, or may be exchanged at 
“Single Subscriptions, One Guinea a Year 
Subscriptions fur Families, Buok Clubs, and Country Libraries, in pee, to the 
number of Volumes required, 


SALE OF THE COMTE H. DE LA BEDOYERE’S 
LIBRARY IN PARIS, 
CATALOGUE DES LIVRES RARES ET PRECIEUX IMPRIMES 
ET MANUSCRITS, 
des la Bibliothée de M. mte H. de la B 
les jours suivants, One Vol. 8vo, 420 pages, price 33. 


To be had of ae and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 
4, Great Marlborouzh-street, W. - 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
THE CHEST, Brompton, S.W.—One-eighth of the entire mortality of the 

pM resnits from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast number of sick 

persons seeking the benefits of this special aay, particularly in the winter months, 

when cold, want, and miserable homes aggra their purerin To turn them watly 

would be cruel ; to keep all the wards open, ‘MONE Y¥ Is REQUIRED, and is e 

solicit PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, see. 
V.R. 


—ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY: 
ALWAYS READY. 


BEST for GENTLE ONE 
KUSSELL-SQUARER, W.C, 


Public and Private. y post. 
*,* From Six to Nine p,M,, ONE SHILLING, with every luxury, 
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RANCE COMPA 


THE (HE LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
The Annual rue P Premi £315,000, 
Mercantile Risks in London and elsewhere, at home and abroad, freely insured by 
ng Policies and otherwise, 
wand 21, Poultry, 


Law LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 2nd January, 1862. 


Pte IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, 
tent on SATURDAY, the First day of FEBR UARY next, at Twelve o’clock at Noon 

ely, the At te the rovisions of the Society” 's Deed of Settlement, the purpose 

p to 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 270 per Dozen, 


——— OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 
*Epernay Champagne.............. 34s. per 
Bottles and Packages inciuded—Siz Dozen 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPVING, Manager. 


GEO RGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 
9 and _J0, Great ‘Tower-street 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill. London, E. 5. om and 17 
Pet: -row, Greenwich, 8. E. 1785. on plication 

A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTL ED 8, of Shiv] sand V 
d during the last forty youre, the years in of 


By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


QHE STANDARD 1] LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1825. 


The Directors invite particular attention to the System of “ Free A ssurance” intro- 
duced by this Company, under which Policies are relieved from all lability for payment of 
extra Prermum for oreign and are subject to no other condition than the 
payment of the ordinary Premium 

Forfeited Policies can be reviv od ‘within thirteen months under certain conditions. 

Surrender values granted after one annual payment on with-profit Policies, ur after 
three annual payments on those without profits. 

Loans granted on suck Policies to the extent of their value, 

The STAN DARD has transacted a larger amount of Assurance business during the last 
Fifteen Years than any other Office. 

Annual Revenue npwards of . £315,000 
£1,0950,000 


Accumulated and Invested Fund 
Next Division of Profits in 1865, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
Lonpon—King E.C.; EDINBURGH—38, George-street (Head Office) ; 
UBLIN—O6, Uppe r Sackville-street. 
{MPERTAL LIFE IN SURANCE COM PANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 18%, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HU Bsq., Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH. Deputy-Chairman, 
Thos. G. Barclay, Esq. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Esq. orem, Pattison, Esq. 
James C. C. Beli, Henry Esq. W. R, Robinson, Esq. 


Charles Cave, George F Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
eq. George sq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
V. Cottam, Esq. Samuel} Hibbert, Esq. 


PROF 1 2. —Four-fifths, or $0 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Fotictes every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one a 
BONUS.—The Deeeu nial Additions made to Policies issued beforet of January 1842, 
- from £75 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, accurding to their ¢ dates. 
The Quinquennial Additions made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, Hay vary 
in hike 4 from £25 to £1 5s. per cent, on the sums insured, 
PURCHASE OF Pu LICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
om by ae cash py, ment or the issue of a policy free of premium 
Jirectors Will lend sums of £50 and npwards on the security of policies 
efcind with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
uate value. 
Insurances Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced ra’ 
Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Office as + at the 
Branch Ottice, 16, Pall-mail; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL Actuary. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


BRITAN NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap.9. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS. 
Major-General ALEXAN DER, Biac Chairman. 
Geor:c Bev ingtun, bsq. Lode, Di 
Forte-que P. C loekerill, “Shadwell a Twickenham, 
Geor e Cohen, Esq., Shack ewell, 
Milli. Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers, \ 
John Drewett, 50, Cornhill, 
Tho.nas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Heuiy Lewis Smale, Esq., Duetors’ Commons, 


INCREASING PATES OF PREMIUM, gepectally s adapted to the securing of Loans or Dehts. 
a CREDIT RATES, whereby half the premium only is payable during the first seven 


*SuM ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIxTyY, OR AT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DUKING MINORITY FOR ORPHANS. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
PROFITS divided annually. 
Premiums for EVERY THREE MONTHS’ difference o 
HALF-CREDIT POLLCLES on Terms favourable; the unpaid half- 
being | t of the profits, 


EXTRACTS FROM TAB LES. 


PROFITS. 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 


| Half Prem, | W hole Prem. | Annual. | Half-Year! uarter’ 
Age. | Ist7 Years. | Kem. of Life. Age. Premium. 
£8. a. | | Years.) Mos. £s. 4, £s. a, 
30 lla 3 6 | | | 142 012 3 
218 4 | 378) ol 4 
50 226 450 | ; 6 271% | 146 012 5 
& 868 613 4 2383 148 012 6 


ANDKEW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors continue to entertain APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
URES at par, in sums of £100, or a multiple thereof, bearing interest at the rate of 
~ per cent. per annum, guaranteed by Her ote onl 8 Secretary of State for India in 
Council. The Debentures are for five years, with the option a holders of renewing 
them for asecond term of five years, and they have attached to them Coupons for the 
ment of the interest, half-yearly, at the London and County Bank, London 
orms of Application and further information can be obtained at this Office. 
Company’s Oifice. 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, THOS, R. WATT, Secretary. 
November 28th, 1861. 


(Q)RCHARD HOUSE TREES AND VINES.—Winter wash 
with GiSHURST COMPOUND, recommended by Mr. Rrivers.—See “‘O 
House,” Ninth Edition; and see Mr, PEARSON’S in Cottage 
loth September, 1861,—-Suld Retai il by Nursery and Seedsmen, in Boxes, Is., $8., and 10s, 6d. 
each ; Wholesale by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 


[VALIps ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED TO 
READ THE FOLLOWING LETT 
HIGH-STREET, November %rd, 1 
GENTLTMEN,—We have much pleasure in forwarding, our unsclcited testimonial 
to the beneficial effects resulting trom taking PARK’S LIFE PILLS. We have many 
persons whoarein the habit of regularly purchasing the medicine, who, though averse 
= having their names published, yet bear testimony to the good they have derived from 
paged use. One gentleman says he used to have a regular sick bout every winter, but 
nee taking the pills he }as har i known what iliness is. Another states oe he be 
ject them he has been quite hearty ; 
inly his appesra at wi ks well in favour of the medicine. Li a are 
{ULSEHOLD medicine. 
We are, Gentlemen, yours respect! 
and SON, 


Bole Proprietors, T. RORERTS and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street, Lond don. 
n boxes, pr ce 18. 140, 28. Od., and in family packets, 118. each, 


> 

HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
in Send four address to S. R, BARRY, Esq., 77, Regent-street, West, London, and you 
bt receive free by post gratis the Natural ‘Soasuevenon. which cures, without medicine or 

indivestion (dyspepsia), constipation, torpidity of the aiver, nausea, epilep' 

ima, copsumption, droupsy, disten-ion, diarrloa, dysentery, 

ness, gastric diserders and fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, in’ 


hundred and fifty dozen, bottied by t r. Fenwick, of the firm of 
Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the Gade: as his celebrated “Six Vintage” Wine, ary, hit ett 
“ Beeswi ing” of immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwa: ded on payment, 


_ INNES and Cco., wits 69, Strand, offer 


arr 


shipped reeif an‘ “sparkling, 
(Im 
tn ion.—MOODY and CO., Agents, Lime-street, E 


48s, Liqueurs and Spirits. 
Al LSOPP'S PALE ALE, Bottle, recommended by 


and CO.S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
nm LIEBIG and all the Pacnl be had _in the 


and Co., 48s. To Os. ; — 1857 vintage, 
4s. Od. dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’s Extra 
and Imperial Measures, and Casks of and 
Baro: 
Mesars. HARIIN GTON PARKER and Pall- -mall, 8.W.; and 14), Regen 
Waterloo-place, S.W. 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 
CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Powder, Curry Sauce, and Oriental Pickle. may be obtained from 
and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London, 


AUCE—LEA AND P RRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


: Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Pp by © s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Rupert, the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, | London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen univerenily. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 
lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to that each bvitle bears the 

well- label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby, hel is protected hy perpetual 

eer in Chancery of the 0th July, 1858, and without t none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 
prietors of the receipt for Harvey" 8s Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact 
that their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drnu~gists, and Oilmen, 


KE. LAZENBY and SON be to notice their 
ag of new FOREIGN PRESER 
itraw Angelica, and other 


Fruits 
G es, will also be fi 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
Coss FLOU R. 
“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THR KIND KNOWN.” 


Lancet states— 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND 38 
is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons of weak di 
Sold by all Grocers at Is. 4d. per Ib. 


BROTHERS’ HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 


for price and quality combined, stands unequalled. 
Sold by all Grocers at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


ED IN TH pnoun 
Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and and London. 


W EST-END FAMILIES will, find their in every 
way in supplying themseives at CITY 
CANDLES—S4,, 0d., 10d. and lid. > ~ Ib.; or, 78. 6d., 83, 6d., Os, Od. 
0s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. 
aupene, “OHILD'S, and NEW NIGHT LIGHTS, 64. per box, or 5s. 6d. per di 


CANDLES, 1094. per Ib. | ORYLON. WAX CANDLES, tn, 94. per Ib. 


BELMONT SPERM Dirro, Is, 1d. ELMONTINE OIL, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOOK, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 
Families regularly WAITED UPON for Orders in all parts. 


HYDRoPATHY —WIN TER TERMS. —THE nin 
SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTAB minutes’ 
walk of the Crysta! taiace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS and VISITORS. 
Terms: Patients, from Three Guineas; Visit. rs, from Two Guineas upwards, ae 

to accommodation. Particulars of Dr RITTERBANDT, M.D., SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


HLYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. RBROOK Parx, 
Richmond-hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. 8. W. LANE, M.A., M.D, Ba 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgiwm) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
proutncs by the most eminent | Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
apecdiont, and most effectual remedy for 
comes CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, A COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


STA 
HER ARCH, 
id by all Chandlers, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Str HENRY MARSH ane, B.D... sician in Ordinary to the in Ireland.—“ I 
aut Dr. de Jongh’s Ns oe Oot Liver Ou to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 


disgust, and a therapeutic agent of | value. 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ a 8 
that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Li 1 
time than other kinds, and that it doen. not cause the nausea and indiges' 
consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 
Dr. Lawes® CE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and ag ayy inva- 


of Germany.”—“ Dr. Granville has found 
the red in a shorter 


de Jongh’ Light-B Cod Liver Oil in preference to any 
assured. am re mme! article, and not manufactured com- 
in w! the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


Dr. Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Cop LIvER is sold only in Half-Pints, 


lahelled and signature, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 


theumatisin, gout im Jache, despondency 


ANSAB, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 
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H. J.and D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS 
Young ready, in all sizes, for immediate use, their usual 
6, 118, ™ 22. Lenton; and 
it. Ann’s-square, Manches' 


H. D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE 
® KNICKERBOCKER DRESS, for Young Gentlemen; also, the ETON and 
HARROW SUITS, are kept ready, in’ all sizes, for immediate use. 
114, 116, 118, ont 120, Regent-street ; 22, Cornhill, London; and 
, St. Ann’s-square, "Manchester. 


H J. and D. NICOLLS’ SCARLET GIPSY CLOAKS, 
© trimmed with Black for Mopsainn, for Ladies and Youns Ladies.—The shape of 
this much-admired Cloak is made hy Messrs. NICOLL, in Black and Grey Cicths, in aadi- 
tion to the beantiful Scarlet which was introduced by the Firm with so mnen success, 
Waterproof Cloaks and Fashionable Mantles of the richest Velvet, Cloth, and Fur, 
114, 116, 118, ont a Regent-street; 22, Cornhill, London; and 
, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


GEX TLEMEN’S WATERPROOF HIGHLAN|!) CLOAKS, 
ae ROOATS, LOUNGIN KETS, and DRESSING-GOWNS of Seotch Far 

and varions textures, ak, for all seasons and climates, are on view in great 
ft Handloom Tweeds for Shooting and Morning wear, Llack and Oxford Tweels in 


all substances. 
scorT, ADIE, 115, REGENT STREET. 
Entrance, Corner of VIGU STREET. 


[ND DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENN Y, next 

r to Somerset House, Strand, forward fon oy application) liste of the necessary 
Outen’ for every sppoiatment, with Prices of eac The. N.B.—Thresher’s India Gauze 
4 a Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flaunel Shirts, enn only be procured at 
chie Establishmen 


Forp's S COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS made by the 

LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, being the most perfect as well as the most 

durable Flannel Shirts made. Patterns of ail the Newest Designs in Fancy, Wove, and 
inted Flannels sent Post Free. 


RICH ARD FORD & CO., Patentees, 38, Poultry, London. 


MIMEMA. —HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
ENT have been granted to RICHARD FORD and Co., of 38, Poultry, London, 
for the} Fnac or Demi-Shirt, which is intended to be worn over an outside flannel 
shirt, giving the’ appearance of dress at any time without the necessity of changing the 
flannel shirt, and thus preventing taking cold, The Mimemais made of longeloth, with 
— and fancy linen fronts and wrists, and being close-fitting, not the slightest encum- 
rance is experien by the wearer, An Illnstrated Price List, with instructions for 
measurement, sent free on application. Sold by all Hosiers, Drapers, &c., and wholesale 

and retail by the Patentees, 

RICHARD FORD & CO., 38, Poultry, London, E.C, 


AS AND NEW PRESENTS.— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
AMILY, the Crowned Heads of Burope, au atinguished of all nations, 
SINGLE ‘PORTRAITS, 18. 6d. each. NG DRESSING BAGS, compete. 
sing Cases, Writing Cases, Despatch pel “Jewel Cases, MEDLZVAL MOUNTED 
ENVELOPE CASES, Blotting Books, and Inkstands en suife. The new Patent Self- 
Closing Book-Slide Fans, Elegances in ORMULU, od aye and BRONZE, Alsoachoice 
variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to he had a 
HENRY RODRIGUE’S, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free, 


CuUsB 8S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves, 


CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES, 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and rt 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
arket- street, Manchester ; and Wolverhampto mn. 


SMEE S SPRING MATTRESS, Tvcker’s 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purchasers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEK’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 

preserved, but allits essential eee are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, having now the entireof! the Patent Right, are able to announce 
the followin ing considera) 


REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, H for Bedsteads 3 feet wide =. 0d, 
” 78. 6d, 
45s. 0d, 
Other sizes in proportion. To he oda. of almost ‘all pectable Upholst sand 


ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 


LAERL “Tucker's Patent. 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM Ss. 


BE SDSTEADS, BATHS, 


BURTON has sIx LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE © 


DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once thelargest, 
newest, and mo aried ever submitted to the patie, and marked a 


st 
tionate’ —— those that have tended to make his Establishment the most Pdibtingntehed tm in 
ntry. 


this cou 
ais, fr 128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, Ss. 0d. to £6 Os. each. 
ps (Moderateur), is, Od. to £8 10s, each, 
( me rate. 
Pure Colza Oil 49. per galion, 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in great variety and c the movers and most recherché patterns, are on 
show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, n Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 
12s, 3d. to 35s. 6d. the of Bix; modern 30s, 9d. to 69s. the set’; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, 
£9 to £21 the set of four, Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s, to 30s, ; 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’ S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 

LRONMONGERY CATALOGU ited 8, and free by post. It contains 

wards of Five Hundred of hie Stock of Sterling ver, and Electro- 

P Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, h-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves 

Fondérs, Marble Chimney- Pieces Kitchen Ranges, ae. a Tea Trays, Urns, and 

Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 

Twenty farce Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews. 

WINE 


W AD ZF LNINE 
Sold by ail Grocers, Chemists, and others, 30s. per dozen. 


Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, City, London. 
FREEDOM FROM COUGHS in ten mitfutes is secured by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—To Singers and Public Speakers they are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. Have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s, 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—WHAT DISEASES 
ARE MORE FATAL in their than d Coughs, Colds 
Ree, 4 Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, hy THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &., 79, St. Paul's s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggist 8. 


KE: EATIN G’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
has been analyzed, reported on, and recommended hy Professors TAYLOR and 
THO OMsON, also by Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, Who, in the words of the late Dr. PERETRA, say 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this 6 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, Pints, 2s, 6d., Quarts, and Five-Pint bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial 
Measure, 79, St. Paul’s-c urchyard, London 


ASTH MA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA.— 

By immediate contact with hag by-F cells and Pane by al the fumes of this plant afford 
instantaneous relief. The remedy apted for use patients, Grown (in this 
and only and to Her Majesty, 


143, NEW BON i-street, Be —~ nar d 1, Lancaster- 
Hyde-park, London, e; ani an r-terrace, 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES Anp 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 


Will forward, post free, on receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRiggy 
CATALOGUE of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Stained Windows, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c, 


HARLAND and FISHER beg to call attention to th 

NEW SHOW-ROOMS for FURNITURF, DECORATION, 

GLASS, GOTHIC PPAPER-M ANGINGS, FRES &e. &e., which have been recen tly 

to their Establishment. Designs and Estimates ’ furnished, or an Illustrated: pa 

Catal logue, upon appliention.—3, Southampton-street, Strand, "W.C. 

PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DE¢o. 
TION.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomsbury, London, wiy 

be a. to submit Desizns for the above, for Ecel tesiastical and d Domestic purposes, 


MORTLOCR’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford. 


street.—CHINA Dinner, Dessert, B: fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction 
for Oase, in consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 250, Oxford-street, near Hyde. 
par’ 


MINATION.—Boxes of Colours and Materials, Outlines, 
Laing’s Manual on the Subject, and every requisite. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


DRAWING MODELS.— —J. D. HARDING'S, Complete 
WINSOR and N EWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London; and all Artists’ Colourmen, 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charin ng-cross, 


Wateh, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by specia! appointment, to iler Majesty, the Qneen, 
83, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING ‘CROSS (corner of Spring-gardeus), LON ‘DON, 


(COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW _ WEST. END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com. 
munications are to be addressed, PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
City Branch, 26, Cheapside, B.C, 


45, “OXFORD STREET, W. 


OS LER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lichts and for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. Glass Deseert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £3 @, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figure 

Ornamental Glass, English ty Forelgn, suitable Tor Presents, Mess, Export, and 
Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Koos, 45, OxPORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM and SHOW Rooms, BROAD STREET. 
Established 1807. 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
MESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment of useful and elegant 
ARTICLES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 
CONSISTING OF 
DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Mediwval-mounted Writing Table sets, Antique Bronzes, Papier Maché p 
Chess. Boards. and Chessmen, Card Cones, Balances, Parisian Nov in 
Work Boxes, Knitting Boxes, and Reticules. 
DESPATCH BOXES AND WRITING CASES, 
In Russia and Morocco Leather, 20 different forms and sizes, fitted with real Bramah and 
Chubb Locks ; others of a cheaper description, 
PORTABLE WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, 
Brush Cases, Courier Begs, Pie Nic Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Sporting Knives, 


Wine and Spirit Flasks, & 
THE BIJOU PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of 2000 Living Celebrities of the day, 1s. 6d. each. 
DRAWING-ROOM ALBUMS 
Ditto, to eontain from 12 to 200 Portraits, 3s. 6d. to 10 guineas. 
Catalogues post-free, on application. 
4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-strect, London. Established 1827. 


Ww Hat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
often occurring to literary men, Dama na characters, and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN Book oF 
Typrs, and information for authors, sent on application, 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


AND SON have patented a method of making a 


Spring Mattress ree. The great haan to the usual Spring Mattress is its 


sf. wide 6ft. 4in. long... 
$ ft. ” ” 
4 ft. 


ol att. ” 
. 215 015 ft, 6in. 
aun ang combines the advantag 
t , portability, and cheapness, 
vin Illustrated Catalogue dding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 


st on cation. 
HEAL and SON, 195, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


THOS. DE LA RUE AND CO,’S DIARIES “AND CALENDARS FOR 1862. 
Edited by Jas. GLAISHER, F.R.S., Observatory, 


DIARIES. 


B T 
by 23in. DESK DIARIES: Red Lette andu 
Sizes money columns, in Two Sizes, viq.—D Size, by in.; E rand 74 by 
POCKET CALENDARS: Red Letter Calendar and Almanack in ‘wo Sizes, for the 
Case or Pocket Book. CARD CALENDAR: Illuminated Card Calendar, designed by 
Owen Jones; size, 10} by 7 in. CARD CASE CALENDARS, in Two Colours, upon the 
finest Ivory Cards; for a Lady’s or 3 
“The Pocket Books and Diaries of Mes De ue, which are amon, 
specimens of this class of publication, have just been issued for 1862.” Te Times, November 
1861. 
te Almanacks come within the range of Christmas Books, we desire conse © to 
commend De La Rue’s series, in every variety of binding, stiff and fle xible, cheap and 
ornamental, decorated an metrical, as the architects would say. I print —— 
and portability, they cannot be surpassed. ”—Saturday Review, December 7th, 
Tos. De LA RvE and Co, ; and sold by all Booksellers and St Seatiene 


BOOSEY’S FIFTY PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, for 


Four Voices, Organ, or Pianoforte, suitable ed Pep J i) of Metre, with the 
Rev. HaLt's selection of Words. Price Six post , Sevenpence, 
Clergymen will be supplied with 50 copies for dietribut for 20s. 


Also, just published, 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, for Four Voices. 


Price Sixpence. 


BOOSEY’S 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. Price 1s., or 


in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


 Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 
Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d.; by post, 28. 8d. 
WHO'S WHO in_ 1862. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage# 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. 


this 
“ A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the apreonnet of the public ong of 
country which every one so often requires to refer to.” —Jllustr New 


London: BAILy Brorngrs, Cornhill. 


N O NEW YEAR'S GIFT is morevaluable than OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, which has been established upwards of thirty years. It is 
jae best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, strengthening, beautify- 
ng, or restoring the Heir, hiskers, or them turning grey. 
Sula in bustles, 3s.6d., 68., and 1ls., by OC. and A. OLDKIDGP, 22, Wellington-street, Stran 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER 


TOULMIN Surre, Esq., Barrister-at-Law) containing a divest of all 


vance) are now due ; to 


Londen, W and all Chemists and *perfumers.—For Children and Ladies’ Hair it ie most 
efficacious oa unrivalle 


1860, 

Subscriptions for 1802 (One Gaines for the year, paid # 

hdva tobe sent to Mr. JOHN E. TAYLOR, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoin’s 
nn-fields, London W.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIIL, 
T. will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PATERSON 
Il. SEWELL’S ORDEAL OF FREE LABOUR. 
JII. MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
IV. MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES. 
Vv. FELIX MENDELSSOIIN’S LETTERS. 
VI. WRECKS, LIFEBOATS, AND LIGHTHOUSES. 
VII. BURTON’S CITY OF THE SAINTS. 
VIII. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
IX. THE LADY OF LA GARAYF. 
X. BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 
London: LoyGmaw and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXI., 


published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS: 


I. RAILWAY CONTROL, 

Il. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
Ill, POPULAR EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE, 
IV. ICELAND—THE CHANGE OF FAITH, 

V. THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, 

VI. SPAIN AS IT IS. 

Vil. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
VIII, THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
Mu RRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Brack. 


will be 


(HE “WESTMIN STER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.- 
No, JANUARY, 1862, 
CONTENTS: 
. LAW IN AND FOR INDIA, " 
Il. THE DRAMATIC POETRY OF OEHLENSCHLAGER. 
lll. THE RELIGIOUS HERESIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 
1V. INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
Vv. ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
VI. ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 
VII. POPULAR EDUCATION IN PRUSSTA. 
VIIL. THE AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS: RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS, 
THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Phiiegeube. —2. Politics, Sociology, 
and Travels.—3, Scienee.—4. History and Biography.—5. Beiles Lettres. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor = sehen Chapman), 


8, King William-street, Strand 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


AY 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
Will be issued with the ART- JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April Ist), each Part of 
which will consist of Twenty-four IVustrated Pages, and contain about One Hundred and 
Twenty Encravines. No extra charge will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containing 
such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introduction—with 
Critical and Explanatory Notices—of any object of Art engraved, 
THE ART-JOURNAL 
For January, 1862, will contain the first of a Series of Selected Pictures, ag in Line 


by eminent Engravers, from Works by leading British Artists: also a Line Engraving 
after Turner; and various Articles, extensively Illustrated by Wood Encravings of the 


highest attainable merit, 


~ 


London: JamgEs §, VIRTUE. 


H.* R.H. THE LATE PRINCE CON SORT.— The best 
@ LIKENESS of the PRINCE that has ever appeared, encraved on steel 

UND, trom the photograph by MAYALL, will he lished, with MEMOIR, a 

xt PPLEM ENT to the ILLUSTRATED NEWS ‘OF THE WORLD 5 Saturday, January 18th. 

Price rice Sixpence, Stamped Sevenpence., Proofs on India paper, 10s,—125, Fleet-street, 


[HE “RESTORATION QUESTION.—COLLEGE AT 
118 DAY, price Fourpence, contains:—Fine 


HARLOW.—“THE BUILDER” of 
View and Plan of St. Mary’s College, Harlow—Mr. Seott on Restoration—The Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Remains—The Building for the Exhibition—Improved Lighting in Towns 
—Typhoid Pever—Churches—Memorial of the Prince Consort—Statue of Wedgwood— 
Spitalfields Market—Notes on Fireclay—Cantion to Extravagant Claimants—News from 
New Zealand—School-building News—Provincial News—Church-building News, &c, 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6s,, the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
I, MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE :—CHAUCER, 
{I, LUCIUS CORNELIUS SULLA, 
Ill, THE ITALIAN CLERGY AND THE POPE, 
IV. THE QUESTION OF LAW BETWEEN THE ‘BISHOP OF SARUM AND 
MR. WILLIAMS. 


No. XXVII. 


VY. BENGAL PLANTERS AND RYOTS. 
VI. MR. CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


MARTHA Bi BROWN, 


This day, Feap. sv 


CANADA: WHY WE LIVE IN “TT, AND WHY WE 


LIKE IT. By Mrs. Epwarp CoPLEsTon.’ 
London: PARKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

THE HEIRESS: a Tale. By the 
PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

This day, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


Di YOUNG STEPMOT HER; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 


By the Author of * The Heir of Redcl 
_ London: PARKER, Son. Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Fcap. 8vo, 6s, . 


po AND COUNTRY SERMONS. By the Rev. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 

THE 


Two Vols. Post Svo, 9s. each, 
Contributions of A. K. 


Author of “ 


RECREATION S OF A COUNTRY PARSON : 
ays, Fraser ial, and Domestic. A Selection 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR | OF oa RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON,” 
it 8vo, price 9s, 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: 7 A Selection from the 


Contributions of A. K. H, B. to Fraser’s Magazi 
London: PARKER, SON, and | Bouse, West Strand. 


This day, Square 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


TS VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, By THEODORE MARTIN, 
London: PaRKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo, 9s. 


O*, THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, INCLUDING J AN 
OF PHRENOLOGY. By ALEXANDER BAIN, Professor Logic in 


___ London: ParkgrR, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Fifth Edition, 6s. 


yes’ STIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ricnarp 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, 


By the same Author, 


POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES, GENOVEVA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


; oe London: PARKER, 8 Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This aay, complete in Three Parts, with numerous Lilustrations, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 


WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry. 


King’s tty 
Part 1—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d, 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» ILL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: PARKER, SON, and — West Strand. 


This day, 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ‘ENGLAND. 
By THOMAS BUCKLE, 
Vol. IL—ENGLAND AND FRANCE, Third Edition, £1 1s, 
Vol, IL—SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 16s, 
London: PARKER, SON, and BourN, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 
FUISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward 
Vi. and Mary. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovuDE, 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I, to 1V., containing the Reign of Henry VIIL, 
— London : PARKER, SON, and BOURN, West Strand. 
Octavo, 2s. 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
M.P., on the a RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE COLONIES, By 
ht Hon. C. B. ADDERLFY, M.P. With an APPENDIX of Extracts from Evidence 
ore the Select Committee on Colouial Military Expenditure, 
London: PARKER, SON, and BOURN, West Strand. 
Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d, 
SERMON on the DEATH of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


en 
AS on, PRINCE CONSORT, ae at Eversley Church, December we 1861 by the 
C. C rdinary to the Queen, and Professor of Modern istory 


the University of C 
Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


BRUcATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND 


PHYSICAL, By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” 


the Righ’ 


VII. ECCLESIASTES., 
VIII, MR. MARTIN’S CATULLUS, 
IX. LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
X. THE PROVINCE AND METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 
XL. PEACE OR WAR WITH AMERICA? 
XII, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


In Two Vols., Post 8vo, 
BE: ATEN PATHS. AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
vy T. COLLEY GRatTTAN, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” 
America,” &c, (This day. 


In Three Vols., 


Post 8vo, 
(LIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By Jonn 
CorDY JEAFFRESON, Author of “ A Book about Doctors.” Un a few days, 


In Three Vols., Feap. 8vo, a New Edition (being the fifth) of 


ZA BETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


(This day. 


MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price 11s., Vol. I. of 


ORLEY FARM. By Antuony 
Illustrations by J. E, MILLAIs. 


In One Vol., Feap. 4to, price 21s., bound in an appropriate ornamental cover, 


HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SEN- 


IN DU RING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
9 Hon. M.R.S. Corresponding Member of the imperial Institute 
of ‘mie des et Belles Lettres). Lllustrated by upwards of 
wngravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Llinminations in Cont 
Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


With Twenty 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Parr By M.P.W. Bouton. “ Designed 
xpose i logical errors of Hamilton and Mansel.” 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 


In 8vo, price 5s. 


OF THE 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


| —epreos ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 
| or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d., cloth antique, 
ROMANTIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC AND 
MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Doneinto English. By ALEXANDER VANCE, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
dust ready, in 8vo, 


TT. AMERICAN QUESTION: a Series of Letters. By 


Wrsaeens W. Story. Reprinted, by permission, from the Daily News, with Cor- 


“eS : GRORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
KOHL’S TRAVELS IN CANADA, 
Now ready, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s. 

TE New vo in CANADA, and THROUGH the STATES 
of NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA. By J.G.KonL. Translated by Mrs. Percy 
NETT, and revised by the Author; with an additional Chapter on Railway Communi- 

calle of Can: 

e have never read amore interesting  ‘“‘ Will increase M. Kohl’s reputation.” 
of travels than M, Kohl's. sf 
'y News. “A valuable addition to our literature.” 
“It is the work of a practical traveller Star. 
who knows how to distinguish between the “We cordially commend this book.” 

corn and chaff of a traveller’s experiences. Chronicle. 

There is no waste of space in (ay dry “Stands alone among recent books of 

* Far beyond anything, aS ap “ Copious, fresh, free, vigorous, an impar- 
of years on hiy."—Gloie. tial and close observer.” Ad 
th the very perfection of a tra- over with perfectly_reliable— brimming 
eller.” 
Clever, original, and “A i ing, and 
Notice). London Review. 
“Avast of information im 


reads an if originally writter the wor ork 
as if origin written in English.” le 
"Literary Ge Tiiustrated News of the World. 
“ Accurate, intelligent, faithful.” 


* Kohl impartiality is 
“Kohl's 
remarkable. Oriental Budget, 


hie.” 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 11, 1862, 


NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Now complete, in 21 Vols. 4to, and Index, price £25 12s, in cloth; and £32 2s. 6d. 
in half russia, marbled edges, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Illustrated with upwards of 5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel. 


EDINBURGH: A, & C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s., free by post, 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND WORK; a Series of 


Morning Meditations on Passages of Scripture. By W. Luypsay ALEXANDER, D.D., 
Minister of Augustine Church, Edinburgh, 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE, CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 


Handbook of Faith Framed out of a Layman’s Experience. By Lord KINLOCH, One 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88, Prince’s-street. 
ndon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
SYLVESTER ENDERLEY, THE POET: a Tale. By Lovis 
By the same Author, 
THE VOICES OF CHRISTMAS. Feap. 8vo, with an 


Illustration by Dalziel. Price 2s, 


“A hearty English tale full of piquancy and interest, with considerable humour, in 
which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one of the deepest truths of our 
religiou.”—Ecclesiastic. 


London: J. Mastsrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Rond-street. 


NEW PRESENT BOOK, 


SNow- -BOUND IN CLEEBERRIE GRANGE: a series of 

Christmas Tales. By GkorGE EB RoBerts, Author ofthe “ Rocks of Worcestershire,” 

dl 's Trip to the Black Mountain,” &.' Deuicated to J. W. Ruskin, Esq. Price 

CONTENTS :—A Treasure-trove.—The Minstrel’s Wish.—Firelight Shadows.— Frogs and 

Toads.—Tie Fowm- Beli.—A Wiid Beast Show.—Grippel, the Ass.—The Two Hermits, &c, &c. 
___ London: J. Aldersgite-street, and _New B Bond-street. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


Ye HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE. 
Translated from the Original Russ by Poporr. of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of 5. Petersburg. Edited by the Rev. J, M. D.D. 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH.— 


General Introduction. By the Rev. J, M. NEALE, D.D. Two Vols., £2. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF 


ALEXANDRIA, By the same Author, Two Vols., 24s, 


VOICES FROM THE EAST. Documents on the Present 


“— and Working of the Eastern Church. Translated, with Notes. By the same 
uthor. 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 7s., cloth ; 9s. coloured, gilt edges, 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
OF THE ROUNDTABLE. With Six Beautiful Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 
“Aslong as the ‘Idylls of the King,’ the noblest Idylls in the Enclish language, sur- 
vive, the story of King Arthur must rouse sympathies in the hearts of English hoys and of 
No of legends more truly breathes the spirit of English indepen- 
'—Literary Budget 
> Heartity «lad are we to welcome the glorious old tale in its present shape.”—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churehyard. 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 


GUY RI VERS; or, a Boy’s Struggle in the Great World. 


By ALFRED ELWES, Author of “ Ralph Seabrooke,” &c. llustrated by Annelay. 


TRUE BLUE;; or, the Life and Adventures of a British 


Seaman of the id School, By W. H. G. KinGstToy, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c, 
lllustrated by Gilbert, 


LOST IN CEYLON;; or, the Adventures of a Boy and Girl 


in the Forest of the Lion King of cant, By WILLIAM DaLToN, Author of the “ White 
Elephant,” &c. Lilustrated by Harrison Weir. 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES; or, the Sea Kings of England from 
Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
and ParRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
THOMAS HOOD’S DAUGHTER. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 
TINY TADPOLE, AND OTHER TALES. By Frances 
FREELING BRODERIP. Illustrated by her Brother, Thomas Hood, 


“ Aremarkable book, produced hy the brother and sister of a family in which genius and 
fan are inherited. "Saturday Review. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS—NEW EDITIONS. 


W HITE’S (REV. JAMES) LANDMARKS OF ae 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 84, The Fortieth Thou 

with Questions, Coloured Map, and and Tables. 

bound in leather, 3s,—Or the Q &e., Feap. 8vo, boards, ls, 


WHITE'S (REV. JAMES) “LANDMARKS OF pe 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 8d. 


KENNY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with Orthographical 


Exercises, Lessons in Parsing, Exercises, and Examination Questions. Poutun 8v0, 1s, 


POETRY FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected from 


all Sources. By ANNE BOWMAN. Fcap. 8vo, 288 pp., 23. 


MUCH IN LITTLE; or, Facts and Information for Young 


People. By Mrs. ALLBUT. Feap. 8v0, 18. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DIc. 


TIONARY. Fecap.svo,2s, The Fifty-sixth Thousand. 
__ London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE. and ROUTLFDGE. 


SCHOOL ATLASES—NEW EDITIONS. 


"THE COLLEGE ATLAS.  Forty-fifih Thousand. With 


Thirty-three Coloured Maps, half-bound, 12s. 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Eighteenth Thousand. With 


Seventeen Coloured Maps, half-bound, 5s, 64. 


THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. Coloured in Outline, 


Super-royal 8vo, strongly half-bound, 


THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. Containing Fifteen 


Maps, Coloured in Outline, Super-royal 8vo, strongly half-bound, 5s, 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With 


Twelve Maps, Royal 8vo, cloth boards, with label, 1s. 6d.; Fully Coloured, 2s. 6d, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 
Just published, in Feap. Svo, price 1s. cloth, 


A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER Compiled chiefly from 
the Devotions of JEREMY TAYLOR and other Divines of the Seventeenth Century, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, Vol. L., in 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE: Comprising a Narrative 


of its Proxress, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 

incidental to ite advance from Empiricism to the dignity of a Science. By WARD 

Meryon, M.D., F.G.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physivians of England, &. 
London: LONGMAN, GREFN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA @GYPTIACA, 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 


(GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. I Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on 8S, Swithun, copied by Photozincography at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton ; = ublished with an Essay by JOHN EARLE, M. A., 
of Swanswick ; late Fellow utor of Oriel, and Professor of Anzlo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. 11. Leaves on 8. Maria Aixyptiaca, with Facsim 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN. and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, uniform in size with “In Memoriam,” 


AN INDEX TO “IN MEMORIAM ;” in which every 
separate a is referred to, under the headings of © ne or more of the principal 
words contained init. Price 2s, cloth limp, or 1s. 6d. for binding up with “In Memvriam, 
London: EpWARD MOXON and 44, Dover-street. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


A FEW WORDS on the NEW #DUCATIONAL CODE 

and the REPORT ofthe ELUCATION COMMISSIONERS. By Grorts, B.D. 

Vicar of Trumpingt»v, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge: BELL, and Co. London: BELL and DALpy. 


Just published, price 5s, 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By C. 8. C. 


cases We were surprised by the little book into laughter, and charmed by its 
whimsical grace or grotesque suzgestions, now and then running into -y . sur- 
passed in way since the days of Thomas Hoc 


little volume full of exceeding great promise, .... C.S. C. 
highest attributes of . It needs no of sight to foretell 
hat C. 8. C. will again be heard of.”— '—Spectator, December 7th il. 


Cambridge: BELL, and Co.; London: and DaLpy. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS: a SERMON preached in the 
Parish Church of Harrow, Sunday, December 22nd, 1801. By the Rev. T. H. St 
Master of Harrow School; and formerly Feiiow of Trinity College. 

: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. Harrow: CROSSLEY and CLARKE, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, in neat wrapper, 
TH E DEATH OF THE PRINCE: a Lesson for the People. 
By Rev, WILLIAM CALVERT. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 
In sewed, pp. 44, price Sixpence, 
THE REVISED CODE: WHAT WOULD IT DO? AND 
w Bat BE DONE WITH IT? A Letter to Bari GRANVILLE, K.G., &. 
By the R Rev. T. R. BERKS, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts, Now ready. 
‘Just published, price 3s, 6.., Crown 8vo, 


[THE HEAVENWARD PATH: or, Ray oy and Perfection 
in the Life of Faith, By the Rev. WILLIAM W1 A Minister of Monkton 
Free Church, Author of ** Popular Preachers of the ‘anaiedtt Chureh. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: JaMes NiIspet and Co, 


“Of all the children’s books eo f “rth as yet, this is the best we have seen.” — Ath 
“These tales are really worthy of children’s love and laughter.”—Spectator, 


FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By the same 
Author. 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured. 
GRIFFITH and FABRAN, ( Corner of St. Panl’s-churchyard. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD AND FAMILY. 
Lately published, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured gilt edges, 


FAlky LAND; or, Recreation for the Rising Generation. 
By the late THOMAS and JANE sna with Contributions by their Son and 
DAUGHTER. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jun 

“These tales are char ning. and demonstrate ata Banco the difference hetween pure 
extravesance and lnuzhing fancy. it into the nursery, we recommend that 
ail the crown-up people should study * Fairy Land.’ ”’- Biae 

“ Some of the pieces are the genuine untouched relies of Hood's gehius,’ ’—Atheneum, 


THE HEADLONG CAREER AND WOFUL ENDING 
FRE his Children by the late Taomas Hoop, Illus- 
“ The illustrations are intensely humorous,”’—Crific. 


__ GRIFFITH and FaRRaN, Corner of St, Panl’s-churchyard, 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 6s. 


MEMOIR 0: OF BARON LARREY, Surgeon-in-Chief of the 


Grande Armée. 


“ This volume isa well merited tribute to the.:memory of the distinguished Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the French army. The proteesion may well be proud of such a man, and echo the 
sentiments of his great chief as quoted by Las Cases, 2. his Memorial of St. Helena, 

*What a man—what a brave and worthy man is Larrey!" &c.”—Lancet. 

“This book is very welcome, as are all souvenirs of good, useftil, and courageous men.” 
—literary Gazette. 

“The evils of war would be rendered still more horrible, if, happily for the race of 

mankind, cvincident with the existence of such evil, did not arise noble- hearted 
philanthropists and skilful medical men like Sir James M aor and Baron Larrey, who 

evote their talents and their lives to alleviate suffering, *y relieve pain, and to preserve 
life.’’—London Review, 

“ From the interesting ‘Memoir of Baron Larrey,’ now before us, we could, did space 
Ae select many anecéotes ; but we must content ourselves with saying that N Napo- 

whom he had so faithfully served, did not forget him. In his will we find Baron 
Larrey mentioned these words— 


“I bequeath to the of the French 
's United Service 


Army, 100,000f, He is the must virtuons man [ ever knew,’ ”—Colb: 
Magasiae. 


Published by H. RENsHAW, 356, Strand. 


Just published, One Shilling, 


T HE LAW: a Brief. Dedicated (by Permission) to the 
London : W. and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo, 104 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


SOUTHERN SECESSION: a Letter addressed to Captain 
i. T. Maury, Confederate States Navy, on his Letter tu Admiral Fitzroy. By Jon 
WELSFORD COWELL, Esq. 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


[NDIAN RAILWAYS DESCRIBED—THE GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACT EXPLAINED. With a Map, and the Contract in full. By Jonn 
WHITEHEAD, of the Stock Exchange, London 
London: Messrs. J. J. WHITEHEAD, 8, Moorgate-street, E.C, 


| NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FIFTH 
EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by ©. BE. Lewis, Solicitor, contains 
the most Concise and Practical Summary of the Present yy of Baukruptey yet pu 
The whole of the New Rules are given at leneth. Price 1s. 61.; or by post, 1s, 8d, 
RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 301, 5s. 


OEM S&S. By Rev. G E. Mavunse.t. 
Situ, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Morning Post.—“ Genuine poetry. This volume affords a very favourable specimen of 
his taste and poetic ability.” 
Morniny Advertiser.—* Many a beautiful thought, and in two lines — many & 
thouaheral sermon, The author ts in the highest and nublest, because the truest, sense, 
e 


ell’s Weekly Messenger.—“ Direct poetic inspiration.” 
ane .— Carefully and musi sionally 3 modulated. With a soul for the beautiful at all 
mes, 


Second Edition, with Plates by Weir, } rice 7s, 6d, 


HENWIEE: OWN EXPERIENCE IN HER 
POULTRY Y. By Mrs. FERGUSSON of 
shire, The Authoress on = of the must t the recent 
mingham Poultry Show. 
Edinburgh : Tuomas ©,Jack, London: HAMILTON ani Oo, 
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Jan. 11, 1862. } 


This day is published, in Two Vols, Post Svo, price £1 1s, 


HISTORY OF THE OPERA, 
From its Origin in Italy to the Present Time. 


with ANECDOTES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED COMPOSERS AND VOCALISTS 
OF EUROPE. 


By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 
Author of “ Russians at Home,” &e. 


«The book is a pleasant one.” —Atheneum, January 4th, 1862. 


This day is published, Fourth Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 26s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 
“Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the gad 


season, Will be sufficiently evident as we indicate their contents,”--7'imes, October 19th, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


REPLIES TO ‘‘ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
With a PREFACE by the Lorp Bisnop or Oxrorp, 


And LETTERS from the Rapciirre Opserver and the RrapER IN 
GEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD. 


I. The Education of the World. By the Rev. E. M. Govut- 
BueN, W).1)., late Head Master of Rugby School; Prebendary of St. Paul's; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c, 

Il. Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr. Williams. By the 
Rev. H. J. Ross, B.D., Rector of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire. 


Ul. Miracles. By the Rev. C. A. Hevettey, D.D., Canon of 


Christ Church, and Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 


Oxford. 
IV. The Idea of the National Church. By the Rev. W. J. 


lroys, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of Brompton, Middlesex. 

V. The Creative Week. By the Rev. G. Ronrison, M.A., 

Incumbent of Peterhead, Diocese of Aberdeen. 

VI. Rationalism. By the Rev. A. W. Happan, B.D., Rector 
of barton ou the Heath, Warwickshire. 

By the Rev. Cur. 


VII. The Interpretation of Scripture. 


Worpswoxts, D.V., Canon of Westminster; Proctor in Convocation, &c. 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER. 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY ONE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO, 
“THE REASON WHY” SERIES. 


Now ready, One Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 384, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: 


A Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c.,1n connection with Universal Hustory. 


By EDWARD SHELTON, 
Assistant Compiler of “The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &. &c. 


*,* This book will prove of the greatest value to readers of every class, in affording 
ready reference to, and precise explanations of, the numerous histurical allusions 
constantly met with in every department of literature. It will be found to contain 
nearly thice thousand explanatory articles, some idea of the varied nature of which 
may be gathered trom the fullowing list of its sections :— 

SECTION 1. Wars, Batties, Naval and Military Expeditions, &c. 2. Conspiracies, Plots, 
Revoits, Tumuits, Kivts, tusurrection , &c. %. Factions, Political Parties, Secret Societies, 
Coteries, &c. 4. Dy nasties, hoyal Honses, Nobie and Lilustrious Families, 
5. Empires, Territuries, Divixions, Forms of Government, &c. 6. Dignities, litles, Officers 
of State and Honvur, &c. 7,Treaties, Conventions, Leagues, Convocations, Councils, Deli- 
berative Assemblies, &c. i 
Divisions, &c. 9%. Philosophies, Systems, Doctrines, &c. Ww. 
Constitutions, &c. Places, Provinces, Districts, Territories, &c. 
Classes, Tribes, &c. 13. Military Organisations, 
15, Romance, Legend, Imazinary and Mysterious Personages. 
Surnames, Distiuxuishing Titles, &e. 
Social Allusions, 18. Memorable sayings, Mottoes, Party Cries, 
&. 19. Books of Remarkable Publications, 


Faith, Records, 
lusignia, Emblems, Orders of Knighthood, & 


Science, Discoveries, Lnveutions, &c. 

2. National Institutions, Custums, &c. 
ths, Anniversaries, Sports, &c. 

2%. Parliamentary Terms, Legal and Commercial Phrases, 


The whole rendered available for instant reference by the addition 
of a copious Index. 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’-HALL COURT, E.C. 


The Saturday Review. 


Kelizious Sects and Denominations, beciesiastical Urders, 
Laws, nactmeuts, Codes, 
12. Races, Peoples, 
14. Superstitions, Fables, Traditions, 
16. Personal Kpithets, 
17. National Epithets; Political, Classical, and 
‘ational Songs, Hymns, 
20. Literature, Art, 


23. Objects of Curiosity, In erest, and Wonder. ADMINISTRATION 


Prisons, Punishments, Penalties, Taxes, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION VOLUMES HAVE BEEN ADDED 


TO THIS LIBRARY SINCE JANUARY, 1858. 


This Supply comprises a large number of Copies of every recent Work 0. acknow- 
ledged merit or geveral interest in History, BiocGrapny, Purosorny, 
Travet, and Apventure, and the Higner Crass of Fiction. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation are now ready, and 


will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Sincis Susscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Frrst-Ciass Country GUINEAS and UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Works as they appear. 

The January List of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on applic: 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading Rooms. 
>in every part of the Country, : 


Are supplied from this Extensive Library with a Constant Succession of New 
and Choice Books on Hire, 


TERMS oP SUBSCRIPTION: 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at one Time(wl/ new), FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 


AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


ARE RECOMMENDED TO OBTAIN 
C. E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM HIS LIBRARY FOR SALE, 


The January List comprises many of the best books of the past season, cut and uncut ; 
also a selection of Works, well bound, and adapted for Presents aud School Prizes, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New Strect, Birmingham, 


This day is published, price 5s. 


THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; 
Or, Brief Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO.; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA SPREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Just published, price 4s, 
SOME POINTS OF THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION 


Practically Considered with Reference to the Report pf the 
Commissioners and the New Minute, 


With a Brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Education 
in England, 


By ARTHUR GARFIT, M.A. 


Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 


LONGMAN AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE?S 
OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Of University College, Oxford. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPERE, 
PLAYER AND POET. 


[Next week, 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Small 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON 
Being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief 
Elements, Devotion and Practice. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and one of Her Majesty’s 


Chaplains in Urdinary, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


PERSONAL RELIGION: 


WITH NEW FACTS AND TRADITIONS. 


By 8. W. FULLOM, 
Author of “ The Great Highway,”, &c. 


12s. [ Ready. 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. 


By EDMUND HQPE VERNEY, R.N. 


With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s, 6d, [On Monday. 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT 
Just published, price One Shilling, 


OURNING AND PRAISE: TWO SERMONS preached 
Decumber 20th, 


in Canterbury Cathedral, on Monday, December 28rd, and Sunday, 


1861, By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Cauterbaiy. 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 
[Next week 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, London, | 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanoyer-square, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 11, 1869, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 


a Series of entirely Original and Authentic By A. Jonnston, 

F.B.G.S.. of the “ Physical Atlas,” With a complete Index of easy refe- 
rence to each Map, comprising nearly 150, on Places contained inthis Atlas, Imperial 
Folio, half-bound in Russia or Morvcco, £5 15s. 6d. 


In Three Vols., Post —_- price £1 lis, 6d, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. Epmonpstoungz Aytovn, 


D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;” “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &e. &c. 


Crown Svo, price 0s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 


Verse in the Spencavtan n Stanza. By PHILIP STANHOPE WorRsSLEY, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus ChristiCollege. Books I. to XII. 


In Crown 8vo, x 5s., in gilt cloth, 


POSES BEF A SES. 


v. 
In 8v0, price 12s, 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. By 8. H. Patrerson, 
Author of “The New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic Policy in Ewrope.” 
Colour in Nature and Art. Battle of the Styles. 
Ideal Beauty. | Genins and Liberty. 
Sculpture, | Youth and Summer. 
ed of Europe. | Records of the Past: Nineveh and 
| 
| 


As. Babylon 
indian Em 


dia: Its Castes and C 
The National Liters of China. 
An Ideal Art-Congress, 


Ind reeds. 
“Cnristopher North’—In Memoriam, 


vi. 
In Three Vols. Svo, price £2 2s. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR CHARLES 


STEWART, Second and Third Marqnesses of Londonderry. From the Original 
Papers of the Family, and other sources. Embracing a full account of the Cam- 
igns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of the Congresses of Vienna, 
+ h, and Verona. By SIR AKCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., Author of the 

“ History of Europe,” 
vil. 
In Two Vols, 8vo, price 24s. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. By Groner 


Finay, LL.D., Author of the “ History of Greece under the Foreign Domination.” 


A New Edition, price 6s., of 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. With Illustrations by Stanfield, 


Weir, Skelton, Walker, &c., engraved pe a 


A New Edition, price 6s., of 


SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. By 


Ggor@sk ELIoT. Uniform with the Fcap. 8vo Editions of “ Adam Bede.” 


Publishing in MONTHLY oe. a LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Twenty-seven Volumes are published, price 5s. each, in Feap. 8yo. 
The THIRD EDITION, Enlarged as more fully INustrated, price 6s, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive 


and Industrial. By Davrp Page, F.G.S. 


In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 


bein, Sketch in Outline of the World’s Life-System. By Davip PaGE, F.G.S., 
Author r of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &c. With Fifty Llustrations. 


A SECOND EDITION. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON META- 


PHYSICS, Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. In Two Vols. 8vo, price 243, 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION, 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, from St. Benedict to 


St. Bernard. By the Count DE MONTALEMBERT. Two Vols. $vo, price 21s. 


xv. 
In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE NEW “ EXAMEN :” or, An Inquiry into the Evidence 


of certain Passages in “‘Macaulay’s History of En ” By Joun PaGst, Es 
Barrister-at- lew. 


XVI. 
Third Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. CARLYLE, Minister | 


of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time, Witha 
Portrait, 


In 8v0, price 16s, 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA. With 
Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator. By 
JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consu! for the Soudan, 

XVIII. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. Complete in 


One Volume, Large 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. . By the lite Rev. Grorce Croty, D.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen, Walbroo! (In a few days, 
NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its Origin, Progress, and Perfec- 


tion. By the Very Rev. E. B. RamsAy, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of 
Edinburgh. Un the Press. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 
ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Ettor. Complete in one Vol. 
price 6s. (On 3ist January. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. By the Author of 


Nugent.” (Ina few duys, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES, 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


onmiins the Actual and Com e Extent of all the Countrice in the W Wort 
by nt Political Div New and Enlarged Edition, Correct 
Time. With a complete Index. Twenty-six Maps. Half-bound, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. illustrating, in a Series of 


Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorol 
Natural History, A New and Enlarged Edition. on. ‘Twenty Maps, 
Geeloyical Maps of Europe and of the British Isles, 


Ill, 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 


Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Cinesicnl Authors; accompanied by a Pronouneing lex By T. Harvey, 
M.A, Oxon, A New aud Revised Edition. Half-beund. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by Esq., F.RA.S., &. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR THE USE OF JUNIOK CLASSES. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
Half-bound, 5s. 

By the same Author, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


A Newand Enlarged Edition. Imperial Folio, reduced to £8 8s., half-bound in 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial 


ie. This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, Imperial 4to, half-bound moroceo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


COMPANION TO KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: MATHEMA. 

TICAL, PHYSICAL. AND POLIT CAL. Embracing a complete development of 
the Kiver-Systems of the Globe. By the = ALEX. MACKAY, F.K.G.S, With a copious 
Index, 7#. 6a. bound in leather. 

““ We must admire the ability and persevering research with which he has succeeded in 

to his Manual so much freshness and originality. In no respect is this cha- 
racter re apparent than in the plan of pencnsen dee by which the author commences 
his desc oription of the physical geography of each tract by a sketch of its true basis or 
geological strneture. The work is largely sold in Scotland, but has not been sufficiently 
»ken ofin England. 1t is, indeed, a most useful schoo!-book tn opening out geogra- 
ica! knowledge.”’"—Annual Address of the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
(Ste RopERICK I, MURCHISON), 27th May, 1861. 

“Or all the Manuals on geography that have come under our notice, we level the one 
whose title is given above in the first rank, For fulness of agregar for knowledge of 
method in arrangement, for the manner in which the details are handled, we know of no 
that can, iu these respects, compete with Mr. Mackay’s Manual, Journal 

‘ducation. 
v WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 2s. 


OUR, VOLUNTEER ARMY: a Plan for its Organization. 


JAMES BAKER, B.A. (late 8th Hussars), Lieutenant-Colonei Cambridge Uni- 
Sone —— With a Map of Great Britain, showing the p of the 
rps d’Arm 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co,; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold bu all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


THOUGHTS ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDU- 


CATION, its Purposes and Probable Effects. By Fenton J. A. Hort, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Ippolyt’s, Herts; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and Co,, Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, Feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AGREEABLE TO REASON IN ITS 


EVIDENCE, its Dostzine of the. Atonement, and its Commemorative Sacrament, 
To which is added, BAPTISM FROM TH BLU. By the Rev. EDMUND MogTLock, 
B.D., Rector of Moulton; and late Fellow Of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
This day is puDlished, price Twopence, 


TG ? MOURNING OF THE LAND, AND THE 


Bonny RNING OF ITS FAMILIES: a SERMON preached in the Form Church of 


NES 4 AN, car of 
Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Printed at the Request of the ‘Mayor 
and Corporation. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 25, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


LESSON S OF LIFE AND GODLINESS: a Selection of 
SERMONS preached in the Parish_Church of Doncaster. CHARLES JOHN 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; late Head 
Master of Harrow School. 


By the same Author, 
I, ST. wx ris TO THE ROMANS. With English Notes. Second 


Il, MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Ill, EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER: Expository Sermons. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. NOTES ON CONFIRMATION. With Prayers. Fourth 
ition, 18. 6d. 
. REVISION OF THE LITURGY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
VI. SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 1s. 6d. 
VIL. CODE DISPASSIONATELY CONSIDERED. Second 
on, 18. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and London. aa 
Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


OF THE FACULTY.” with the Principles 


of Chrono-thermal Medicine. bed Dr. Dickson. Price 5s, c! 


rs MARSHALL, an'l Co., Stationers’-court ; and all Libraries. 


y | ‘HOUGHTS ON PREACHING, Specially in Relation to 
the Requirements of the Age. By DANIEL Moor, M.A., Incumbent of Camden 
sro et ‘Camaherwel, and Tuesday Morning Leeturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. Crown 
VO, Cloth, 78. 
CONTENTS :—Chap. L of as on Ordinance of God.—I1. The Office of Preachi' 
TIL The Intellectual Demands the Age.—IV. The Final Object of Preaching.—V. ne 
Parts and Arrangement of a Sermon,—VI. Style.—VII. Su! od of Sermons. 
VILL. Delivery.—IX. Extempore Preaching.—X. pplewental ‘opics.—Conclusion. 
“Avolume much wan! well considered, sufficiently comprehensive te form a manual 
for clerical readers, &c,”—Christian Obaerver. 
his is a valuable work........ the most valuable manual we have on the subject.”— 
Opes Remembrancer. 
r. Moore is a master in pulpit addresses, We should like to put be b— —_—e the 
bans “of all candidates for the niversity, of all young clergymen, and of many old 
Church of England Magazine. 
we ‘So far as we are aware, the present will be found to be the most exhaustive treatise 
upon the subject os exists," Litera 


“ The book is thus vei interesting apart from the great end it contem and can- 
not he read without profit.”—Clerical Jowrnal. 
“With author's statements on the subject-matter of preaching we cam cor- 


45, GRORGE-STREET, EptnBURGH ; AND 37, PaTeRNOSTER-ROW, LoyDON. 


dially agree. 
‘London: Hatewarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXXXIIL, JANUARY, 1862, 8vo, price 6s. 
[On WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
CONTENTS. 
I. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PATERSON. 
Il. SEWELL’S ORDEAL OF FREE LABOUR. 
jl. MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
IV. MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES, 
Vv. FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
VI. WRECKS, LIFEBOATS, AND LIGHTHOUSES. 
VII. BURTON’S CITY OF THE SAINTS. ; 
VIII. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ix. THE LADY OF LA GARAYE, 
X. BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


! ine CITY OF THE SAINTS; AND ACROSS 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By Ricnarp 
F. Burton, Author of a “ Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca,” &c. Second 
Edition. With Three Maps and Eighteen Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN 

SHRINES; including some stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in 
Western Turkey. By Emrty A. Beavrort. New Edition; with numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 25s. 


RSULA: a Tale of Country Life. New Edition, 
in One Volume, completing the Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 
Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


d epee ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Morning Clouds,” and the “ Afternoon of Life.” Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. [On Wednesday neat. 
YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays 
and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Translated by CaTHERIN? 
Winkwortn. With 225 Woodcut Illustrations, engraved under the super- 
intendence of John Leighton, F.S.A. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


YRA SACRA: a Collection of Hymns, Ancient 

and Modern, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred Poetry. By the Rev. 

B. W. Savine, M.A., Curate of Tattingstone. Second Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the First Autho- 

rized English Bible; the Pioneer of the English Reformation; and its 

First Martyr. By JoserpH With a Portrait and Five 
Illustrations. S8vo, 14s. 


GEVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS 
AND REVIEWS. By Joun Nass Grirrix, M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Dublin; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove. With Introduction by 
the Right Hon. J. Napier. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


peux MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. Translated from the German by 
Lady Wattace. One Vol. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
EN DAYS IN ATHENS. With Notes by the 
Wayside. By D. J. Corzigan, M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen, President of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland, &c. Post 
8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. [In a few days. 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 

delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max 

Miituer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. New Edition, revised. 
8vo, 12s. 


ECORDS OF THE MINISTRY OF THE 

REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A., Fifty Years Rector of 
Hathern, Leicestershire, and for some time Minister of Dishley with Thor 

Acre, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Gloucester. By the Author of “ My 
Life, and What shall I do with It?’ One Vol. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE LIFE OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, Civil 

Engineer, V.P., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, &. By Ricnarp BeamisH, F.R.S. With a Portrait and Illus- 
trations. One Vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE THEORY OF WAR. Illustrated by numerous 
Examples from History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. Macpoveatt, late 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 


Commandant of the Staff College, Sandhurst. 
(On Thursday next. 


with Ten Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


(THE ILIAD OF HOMER, in English Hexameters, 
Part I. Books I—XII. By J. Henry Dart, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford; Author of “The Exile of St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838.” 
Square Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, in English Hende- 
casyllabic Verse. By Henry AtrorD, Dean of Canterbury. Part I. 


Books I. to XII. Square Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


OTES ON THE CHASE OF THE WILD 
RED DEER IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMER- 

SET. By Caartes Patx of Dulverton. With Coloured Map, 
18 Chromo-lithographs, and 22 Engravings on Wood, Square Crown 8vo, 16s. 


HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with Illustrations from Designs by the Author, Small 4to, 
price Ts. 6d, 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Tue Times, January 1st, 1862.—* Among the Christmas 
books of the year, we do not believe that there is to be 
found a volume more beautiful in appearance or moré 
deserving to be read than this.” 
Dairy News, December 30th, 1861.—“ Rich in imagery, 
excellent in versification, and pervaded by a reverential 
tenderness which is irresistibly touching.” 

Examiner, January 4th, 1862.—“ A true poem, noble in 
subject and aim, natural in flow, worthy in expression, with 
the common soul of humanity throbbing in every page 
through wholesome words.” 

Joux January 4th, 1862.—* The tale is beautifully 


related in true poetic mood, and in verse of sweet and 
musical modulation.” 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with w Vignette by T. Woouner, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS, 18moa, price 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 108. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
FROM THE BEST POETS, 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Curist1AN RemeMBRANCER, January, 1862.—* It forms 
an anthology of all such English poetry as is within a child’s 
mind and taste, selected with great care and research.” 


Licurus'THousann, handsomely printed and bound in extra 
cloth, with a Vignette by T. Wootnrr, engraved by C. H. 
JEENS, 18mo, price 4s. Gd.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF THE 
BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH NOTES, BY 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Sarurpay Review, January 4th, 1862.—*“Such a voliiiné 
is exactly what is really wanted as a Christmas present. It 
contains nine-tenths of what every one would agree to be 
the best short poems in the language.” 

QuarTerLy Review, October, 1861.—“This delightful 
little volume contains many of the best original lyrical 
pieces and songs in our language, grouped with care and 
skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures in a 
well-arranged gallery.” 

Spectator, July 27th, 1861.—*There is no book in the 
English language which will make a more delightful com- 
pauion than this.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; © 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREFT, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.c, 
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LONDON 


SOCIETY: 


A New Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature, for the Hours of Relaxation, 
Containing Select Tales; Biography and Anecdote of Social Celebrities; Table Talk ; Observations of Life and Manners; Reminiscences of Distinguished 
Leaders of Society; the Romance of London Localities; Leaves from the History of Old English Families; Original Contributions to Social Amusement; 
Popular Studies—Literary, Critical, Artisti® and Scientific; Holiday Notes and Incidents of Travel; Questions of Domestic Interest and Topics of the Day, 
The FIRST NUMBER will appear on FEBRUARY Ist, 1862. 
All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


IN SOCIETY.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Socrzry. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


TRANGE ASPECTS OF LONDON LIFE.—See Earl 
Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrety. No. I. 
on February 1. One Shilling. 


ODERN CHIVALRY.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Socrrty, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
¢ _— No. I, on February 1. chly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, 


ULTIVATED COMPANIONSHIP.—See Early Numbers 
of Lowpow Socrzry. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Price One 


AIR FACES IN THE CROWD (The Artists in the 
London Streets).—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
Socrzery. No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet- 


HE COST OF AMUSING THE LONDON PUBLIC.— 
See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrety, a2 New Magazine of Light and 
_—— Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I, on February 1. Richly 


AILING WITH THE STREAM: A Tale of Character 
and Society.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No I. on February 1. 
Richly Illustrated. 


A SHY MAN’S DIFFICULTIES.—See Early Number of 
Lonvon Society. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


OCIAL PHILOSOPHY : Tenez bonne table et soignez les 
femmes.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
Lowvoy Socrety. No, l.on Febrnary 1. One Shilling. Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE MERCHANT PRINCES OF OLD LONDON: A 

Series of Sk dd Anecdotical, of the M ho laid the 

Foundations of ath Pictaree of the Times which any lived. 
These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon Socrgry. 


HE ROMANCE OF ENDEAVOUR: A Series of Occa- 

sional Papers, dealing chiefly with the Career of those Pioneers who led the way 

in Great Social Movements; of those who have identified themselves with Great 

Branches of Industry and the Rise of Localities now famous ; or of those who, in some 

decisive manner, helped to improve our Social Condition and develope the Resources 

of the Empire. These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon 
BocrEry. 


EISURE MOMENTS OF A HARD-WORKER.—See 
Early Numbers of Loypon Socrery, No. I. on February 1. Richly Tlus- 


on February 1. One Shilling. | 


INGULAR FAMILY CHRONICLES.—See 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrery. No. I. on February1. Richly Ill 
Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TANDARDS OF POLITENESS.—See Early Numbers 
New Illustrated Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. No. J. on February], 


L A STROLL IN THE PARK.—See Early Numbers of 


Lonpon Soctety, No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


4X0, VALENTINE, AND TELL MY STORY.—See 
Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Soctzry, 
No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. 


ICTURES of SOCIETY from ENGLISH CLASSICS,— 
Early Numbers of Loypon Society. No. I. on February 1, Richly 


HE DAZZLED BACHELOR.—See Early Numbers of 


the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrgrr. No. I. on 
February 1. One Shilling. 


HE BELLES OF THE LONDON SEASON.—See 
Early Numbers of Loxpon Socrery. No, J. on February 1. Richly JIustrated, 


EST-END LIFE.—See Early Numbers of the New 
on Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrety. No. I. on February], 


it IT FRIENDSHIP? IS IT LOVE?—See Early Numbers 
of Loypon Socrgety, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation, No. I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated, 


HE STORY OF AN ENGLISH MANSION.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpow Society. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


LADY’S DRESS: HINTS ON THE HARMONY OF 
COLOUR.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
No. on February 1, One Shilling. Office: 49, Fleet- 


( i OSSIP ABOUT LUCK IN FAMILIES.~—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpon Socrery, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Lite- 
rature for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. Richly Llustrated, 


HAlt HOURS WITH QUIET MEN.—See Early 


Numbers of Lonpow Socrery, a New Magazine of Light and Am 
Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. No, I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


y= ING AMUSEMENTS.—See Early Numbers of 
Lonpon Socrrty. No.I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated, 


SOP IN PICCADILLY.—See Early Numbers of 
Lowpon Socrery, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation. No. 1. on February 1. Richly Lliustrated. 


OUSEKEEPING IN BELGRAVIA.—See Early Numbers 


of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation. No.I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


WIFE AND A FORTUNE: How I gained the one and 

fell into the other.—See Early Numbers of Lonpow Society. No. I. on 

HE ANATOMY OF DISCONTENT.—See Early Numbers 

of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. No. I, on 
ebruary 1. One Shilling. 

LUB-LIFE AND CLUB-MEN.—See Early Numbers of 


Loypon Society, a New M: e of Light and Amusing Literature for the 
Hours en . No. I. on Fe 1. Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


ABLE TALK—LETTER-WRITERS and Diary-Keepers. 
—See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly 


RIGHTON BELLES.—See Early Numbers of the New 
| Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socizry. No. I. on February 1. One 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.—See Early Numbers 


of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation. No.I.on February 1, Richly Illustrated. 


HAT CAN BE DONE IN A DAY.—See Early 
Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrgry. 
No. 1. on February 1. One Shilling. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM and the CONSERVATORY : 
New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation, 
L on Febroary Richly Illustrated, 


ATERFAMILIAS READING “THE TIMES.” — See 
Early Numbers of Lonvown Socrety. No. I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated, 


HAT BEFEL A CERTAIN FAMILY IN PARK 
LANE.—Seo Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
Lonpon Socrzry. No. I, on February], One Shilling. Office: 49, Pleet-street, E.C. 


ALL-ROOM SKETCHES: THE SILENT LOVER— 
See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrery, a New Magazine of Light and 
fouts } Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. Richly 


ONDON BIOGRAPHITIE 

A LONDON ARCHITECT—SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
A LONDON ENGINEER—SIR HUGH MYDDLETON. 
A LONDON LORD MAYOR—SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 
A LONDON DEMAGOGUE—JOHN WILKES. 
A LONDON MAN OF LETTERS—-HORACE WALPOLE. 
LONDON PHYSICIANS. 

Will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpown Socrery. 


URIOSITIES OF MONEY-MAKING— 
I—THE MONEY ITSELF. 
Il.—_THE PEOPLE WHO HELP TO TAKE CARE OF IT, 
II.—THE PEOPLE WHO SPECULATE UPON IT. 
IV.—THE PEOPLE WHO ENJOY IT. 
V.—SCIENCE AND SKILL EARNING MONEY. 
VI.—THE ART OF INDUCING PEOPLE TO SPEND IT. 
VIIL—THE METHODS OF HOLDING IT FAST. 
These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpow Socrgry. 


HE DIAMOND STAR; A Tale of an “ Introduction” and 
its Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrzry, the New 


OFFICE: 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Epwazps, at their Office, 4, Chandos: 
at the Office, $8, Southampton -street, 


Covent-garden, in the County of Middl: and Published by 
in the same January 
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